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THE 
ARCHIVES 
OF THE 
JEWISH 
COMMUNITY 
OF VIENNA 


A COOPERATIVE MICROFILMING 
PROJECT TO PRESERVE 
HOLOCAUST-RELEVANT RECORDS 


BY ANATOL STECK 


“RESCUING THE EVIDENCE,” specifically Holocaust-relevant documents and artifacts, is 
one ofthe top priorities of the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum. Through its 
International Archival Programs Division, the Museum’s Center for Advanced Holocaust 
Studies surveys, evaluates, and microfilms Holocaust records worldwide. This is an urgent 
task; archival collections are scattered in repositories all over the world, making rescarch 
difficult. Furchermore, many collections are under-used and slowly deteriorating on dusty 
shelves or in damp basements. By microfilming these records, the USHMM preserves the 
fragile materials for future generations and makes the information available to a wide range 
of users. To date, over 20 million pages of records are accessible in the Museums archives 
and the holdings are growing at a rate of approximately 1.5-2 million pages each ycar.! 
Holocaust-relevant Jewish community records, which provide new and unique insights 
into the Holocaust and broaden the perspective vis-A-vis perpetrator records, are especially 
vulnerable. Through its Jewish Source Study Initiative, the USHMM identifies Jewish 
community collections and microfilms these records in cooperation with individual Jewish 
communities and the archives that own the materials. One such ongoing Jewish Source 
Study Initiative project, the microfilming of the Archives of the Jewish Community Vienna 
(Archiv der Israelitischen Kultusgemeinde Wien), is truly remarkable in terms of the 
history of the collection, the types of materials, and the level of international cooperation 


involved with the project. What follows is a brief historical background of this Holocaust- 
relevant collection, a description of the ongoing microfilming project, and a listing of 
archiyal sources that mighr be helpful when conducting Austrian-Jewish Holocaust 
gencalogy. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE COLLECTION 

On the day of the Anschluß—the incorporation of Austria into che German Reich on 
March 12, 1938—the Israelitische Kultusgemeinde Wien (IKG) was the largest Jewish 
community in German-speaking Europe and the third largest Jewish community in Europe 
after Warsaw and Budapest.? Its numerous community-based institutions and facilities 
included a large library and archives with materials dating back to the 14005. In July 1938, 
the IKG was forced to relinquish its library and archives. Eventually, the library holdings 
were dismantled and sent to the Reichssicherheitshauptamt (RSHA) in Berlin, where 
millions of volumes from various Jewish community libraries were sorted and either pulped 
or dispersed among different National Socialist agencies and repositories.? Thousands of 
volumes remaining at the RSHA were subsequently destroyed during a bombing raid in 
1943 or left unartended and plundered in 1945. After the war, several thousand volumes 
from the library of the IKG were restituted by various agencies, including the Austrian 
National Library. A few smaller collections of IKG library materials survived in hiding at 
various sites during the Holocaust, including crypts at the Jewish cemetery and at the IKG 
offices.t 

While several books and articles have been published about the library ofıthe 
1KG, not much has been written about the fate of the archival holdings of the Jewish 
Community of Vienna during the years of 1938-1945. Rather than dismantling the 
archives, Adolf Eichmann, in his capacity as the SS official in Vienna in charge of the 
Central Office for Jewish Emigration, had a practical reason for maintaining the records 
of the Israelitische Kultusgemeinde Wien.’ The information gleaned from the IKG 
archives was used by Eichmann to develop and implement the Nazi model of systematic 
expulsion, expropriation and deportation of the Jews. Existing membership rolls provided 
basic information about Jewish individuals, such as name, address, age, profession, etc. 
while administrative files provided details about the community’ infrastructure and 
organization, including real estate and orher assets. The Jewish community was coerced 
into compiling various name card files by order of the Nazi authorities, such as the 
emigration card file (Auswanderungswilligenkartei) in which individuals and whole 
families were registered as a prerequisite for potential emigration, or the food provisions 
card file (Lebensmittelkartei), established in 1940, which lists the names of approximately 
‚60,000 Jewish individuals, including those who had not registered as members of the IKG 
(so-called “Nichtglaubensjuden”). Therefore, the card files of the charitable institutions 
ofthe Jewish community that were meant to aid and assist its members became tools of 
annihilation in the hands of the Nazi machinery* 

During the 1950s, many of the surviving German-Jewish community collections were 
transferred to state and local archives as well as repositories abroad, such as The Central 
Archives for the History of che Jewish People (CAHJP) in Jerusalem.” The surviving 
Archives of the Jewish Community Vienna, with records dating back to the 1600s and 
including the Holocaust period, were also shipped 10 ıhe CAHJP. An inventory ofthese 
IKG holdings was produced by the IKG in the 1970s and is available, in PDF format, on 
the website ofthe CAHJP® 


a 


COOPERATIVE MICROFILMING AND PRESERVATION PROJECT 

Until recently, the IKG collection at the CAH]JP was thought to contain the complete 
surviving Holocaust-relevant archival holdings of the Jewish Community Vienna. Then, in 
the early part of 2001, the IKG made a remarkable discovery: in a long-vacant apartment a 
sizable collection of documents was found. Closer inspection revealed most of these records 
25 having been generated by he Jewish Community of Vienna during the Holocaust. The 
materials consist of reports and letters, emigration and financial documents, deportation 
lists, many name card files, photographs, maps and charts, and other community records. 
Decades ofimproper storage left their mark on the approximately 350,000 pages of 
tecords—some ofthe documents were deteriorating and crumbling, the materials were in 
general disarray, and a number of card file cabinets had suffered extensive warer damage. 

The timing of the discovery proved providential: the materials were boxed and 
transported to the Anlaufstelle, the newly established Holocaust Victims’ Information and 
Support Center, located on the premises of the IKG. There, the materials from the vacant 
apartment were combined with Holocaust-related records from the 1960s and 1970s. The 
immediate aim was to use these records for pending restitution and reparation claims. 
Around the same time, the USHMM contacted the IKG about possible Jewish community 
records in Austria. Subsequently, Museum staff was invited to view the newly discovered 
materials and it was quickly apparent just how important and fragile this collection was. 
"The USHMM and the IKG signed a cooperative agreement in March 2002 and work 
began immediately. 

In preparation for microfilming, IKG staff, wich financial assistance from the Museum, 
organized and categorized the materials; removed destructive components such as staples 
and paper clips, and stored the documents in an acid-free, archival manner; developed, in 
consultation with the Museum, a bilingual, descriptive archival scheme; and entered the 
individual record groups into a preliminary database. Microfilming began in July 2002 
and still continues. At press time, all of the name card files have been reproduced on more 
than 150 reels of microfilm, all of which should become available in the Archives of the 
United States Holocaust Memorial Museum by early 2004. The entire microfilming project 
at the IKG is expected to reach completion by mid-2004. While plans exist to eventually 
make the microfilmed records available to users at the premises of the IKG in Vienna, the 
original archival materials at the Anlaufstelle are not yet accessible to the general public. 
Researchers interested in consulting the materials should conract the Archives of the 
USHMAM once the microfilms are available there. 

The following list represents some examples (but by no means a complete listing) of 
name card files and other archival records relevant to Austrian-Jewish Holocaust genealogy 
that can be found in the collection currently being microfilmed in Vienna. Descriprions are 
based on information supplied by the IKG. 


EMIGRATION CARD FILE OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY OF VIENNA (IKG)— 
(AUSWANDERUNGSWILLIGENKARTEI DER ISRAELITISCHEN KULTUSGEMEINDE WIEN) 

The emigration card file of the IKG, compiled in 1938/39, is one of the most extensive, 
self-contained resources about Austrian-Jewish individuals during the Holocaust. This file 
features information about an estimated 118,000 individuals who registered soon after the 
Anschluß with the emigration department of the IKG as a pre-requisite for emigration. The 
emigration card file is based on lengthy questionnaires (“Fragebögen”) filled out by each 
applicant, which today are located ar the CAHJP. Each registration number represents one 
person (principal applicant) and in many cases several sub-numbers (relarives of principal 


applicant). The complete file is composed of three parts: a numerically arranged card file, 
an alphabetically arranged personal name card file, as well as an index of professions. Of 
these three component Ries, only the numerical card file, while difficult to use without 
knowing the corresponding name, was microfilmed because it is che most informative and 
complete. It lists first and last name, date and place of birch, country of birch, nationality, 
address, intended country of immigration, information about relatives abroad, as well 
as former and possibly newly lcarned professions, knowledge of foreign languages, and 
whether the person possesses the necessary funds for emigrating, Yellow cards denote male, 
and pink cards female applicants. Cards without an upper left corner indicate relatives. 
The other two card files are carbon copies of the numerically arranged file but duplicate 
the data only in parts. Their function is more as a lead-in tool to che numerical card 
file. Depending on financial support, the IKG would like to create a database through 
which the user may search all three card files simultaneously, This would greatly enhance 
information retrieval and close any gaps that might exist in all three of the component card 
files. 


REGISTRY OF JEWS FROM THE FORMER BURGENLAND—(JUDENKATASTER DES 
EHEMALIGEN BURGENLANDES) 

This card file was most likely compiled in che summer of 1938 as Jews were expelled from 
the Burgenland, the Eastern-most federal state of Austria. The file contains information 
about approximately 4,000 people. Card sections refer to: local Jewish community in the 
Burgenland; first and last name; profession; an as of yet unidentified ‘personal number;’ 
date and place of birch (wich birch registry number); date and place of marriage; name of 
partners and their place ofbirth (marriage registry numbers); cause of, date of and place 
‚of death (death registry number); names of parents and children (and respective registry 
numbers), and miscellaneous comments. Green cards denote men, pink cards women. 


CARD FILE OF THE IKG’S FOREIGN CURRENCY SECTION (KARTEI DER DEVISENABTEILUNG 
DER ISRAELITISCHEN KULTUSGEMEINDE) 

Under pressure by the National Socialists, che IKG set up a section dealing with foreign 
currency during the summer of 1938. As part of the emigration application process, 
foreign currency had to be exchanged against Reichsmark. This card file contains about 
36,000 cards arranged in alphabetical order by last name, and also includes address 
ofemigrant, first and last name of spouse, names of children and of other relatives, 
information about intended country of immigration, information about train and ship 
passages as well as funds for transit traveling. Some cards also include foreign currency 
deals by authorities and organizations as well as scattered correspondence. Some cards 
were pinned together, generally containing information about additional family members. 
‚About ten percent of the reverse pages contain information about people different from the 
front (cards were simply reused). 


CARD FILE OF THE IKG’S WELFARE HEADQUARTERS (KARTEI DER FÜRSORGEZENTRALE 
DER IKG) 

This card file is arranged in alphabetical order (currently only letters F-G are available at 
the IKG; many, if not all, ofthe remaining letters are at the CAHJP in Jerusalem). The 
cards contain first and last name, address, housing information (number of rooms, type 
of rental arrangement, rent), information about IKG membership, information about 
documents (birth certificate, certificate of citizenship, police information), and name(s) 


of spouse, children and relatives. The following information is generally listed about each 
person: marital status, year of birth, citizenship, profession and residence abroad. On 

the reverse, cards include information about date and extent of financial and/or material 
assistance (e.g., clothes). Handwritten notes in the upper right corner refer to deportations. 
The letter ‘P’ with a number identifies a specific deportation transport Ieaving from Vienna 
(e.g., ‘P 14° refers to the 14ch deportation transport which departed from Vienna to Riga 
on January 11, 1942). 


JEWISH CEMETERY REGISTERS (“FRIEDHOFSBÜCHER”) 

Various registers pertaining to deaths and burials in Jewish cemeteries in Vienna during the 
period of 1938 through ca. 1952 are included here. The collection includes name ofthe 
deceased, date of death, place of burial and other miscellancous information. 


DEPORTATION NAME LISTS (“TRANSPORTLISTEN”) 
These deportation name lists are organized according to transport. The lists include names 
‚ofthe deported and last known addresses. 


HOSPITAL STAYS AND CASES OF DEATH OF HUNGARIAN SLAVE LABORERS 1944/45 
(SPITALSAUFENTHALTE UND TODESFÄLLE UNGARISCHER ZWANGSARBEITER 1944/45) 
This card file contains information about approximately 900 Hungarian-Jewish slave 
aborers. The card index is organized into various sections, each of which is arranged in 
alphabetical order. 


CARD FILE AND DOCUMENT FOLDERS ABOUT MURDERED HUNGARIAN SLAVE LABORERS 
NEAR THE VILLAGE OF HOFAMT PRIEL (KARTEI UND AKTEN ERMORDETER UNGARISCHER 
ZWANGSARBEITER IM HOFAMT PRIEL) 

During the nights of May 2 and 3, 1945 members ofthe SS murdered 223 Jewish slave 
laborers from Debrecen (Hungary) and buried them in a mass grave near the village of 
Hofamt Priel (Lower Austria). Five additional people (one woman and four children) 
survived. The card index contains information about 133 of those 223 murdered. 

All ofthe cards feature the family name and sometimes also provide the following 
information: first name, birth date, birthplace, given name, marital status, name of 
spouse, children (inchuding their birch dates), relatives abroad, last address, religion, 
school attended and profession. Additionally, document folders exist for 73 of the victims 
containing various personal papers, documents, and photographs. An additional folder 
contains reports about the massacre and the subsequent exhumation and burial of the 
victims’ remains in a cemetery in St. Pölten (Lower Austria). 


CASES OF DEATHS IN SHANGHAI (STERBEFÄLLE SHANGHAI) 

This card file contains more than 300 death certificates (in English with German 
translations) of Jewish refugees from Austria who died in Shanghai, China. Issued by the 
Shanghai municipality, they are now alphabetically arranged by last name of the deceased, 
and includes date and place of birch, passport number, date and cause of death, date of 
funeral, location of burial, as well as the registration number of the Municipal Council 
Shanghai and date on which the certificate was issued. 


SURVIVOR CARD FILE (“WIENER KARTEI") 


This card file features information about several thousand Austrian-Jewish survivors living 
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abroad after the Holocaust, including name, date and place of birth, address in 1938, and 
address after 1945. Most of the individuals are originally from Vienna. Origin and dare 
of this file is not known as of yet. It is assumed that the IKG compiled this information 
sometime during the 1950s from communications received from survivors. 


PROPOSED EXPANSION OF THE PROJECT 

In addition to the 350,000 records that are currently being preserved on microfilm at 

the premises of the IKG in Vienna, the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum and 
the IKG are also proposing an undertaking that would microfilm the larger component 
collection of Holocaust-relevant IKG records that was transferred in the 1950s to The 
Central Archives for the History of the Jewish People (CAHJP) in Jerusalem. A four- 
week onsite survey of this material completed carlier this ycar by the IKG has identified 
approximately 700,000 pages of important Holocaust-relevant documentation. The IKG, 
CAHJpB, and the Museum are currently discussing the possibility of launching a cooperative 
effort to microfilm this component collection located in Jerusalem. All chree institutions 
would receive sets of microfilms of both component collections, thereby preserving and 
consolidating one of the largest Holocaust-relevant Jewish community archives with over 1 
million pages of documentation and making these records accessible in Vienna, Jerusalem, 
and Washington, D.C. 


ARTICLES OF 

VALUE FOR JEWISH 
RESEARCH IN THE 
ALTPREUBISCHE 
GESCHLECHTERKUNDE, 
WITH EMPHASIS ON 
NAMES 


PART I 


BY EDWARD R. BRANDT 


Thıs GERMAN PERIODICAL, published by the Verein für Familienforschung in Ost- und 
Westpreußen (VfFOW) in Hamburg, contains various articles about East and West 
Prussia, including the Netze District (1772-1806), which are of considerable interest to 
genealogists wich Jewish ancestors from that area. 

The Netze District included the counties of Deutsch Crone (spelled Krone after World 
War I) and Flatow (split berween German Flatow and Polish Zempelburg counties by the 
Treaty of Versailles), which became part of West Prussia after 1815. But by far the larger 
part ofiit became part of the Grand Duchy (province after 1848) of Poznania (Posen) in 
1815. This area approximately coincided with the administrative district (Regierungsbezirk) 
of Bromberg (Bydgoszcz), without Gnesen (Gniezno) and Wongrowitz (Wagrowiec) 
counties (prior to county reorganization in 1887), in northern and northeastern Poznania, 
established after 1815. 

The English name, Poznania, widely used by historians, is an effective way of 
distinguishing between the grand duchy/province and its capital city, Posen (Poznafi). The 
fact that both the Germans and Poles use the same name for the city and the larger entity 
has created a lot of confusion among genealogists who only know that their ancestors came 
from Posen. 

The Netze District, which had never been part of the Teutonic state, Polish Royal 


Prussia or the Duchy (later Kingdom) of Prussia before 1772, had proportionately more 
than six times the Jewish population in Altpreußen, i.e., what had been the Teutonic 
monastic state before 1466. 

Siegfried Hungereckers, “Judensachen—Quellen zur Erforschung jüdischer Familien 
in 18. Jh.” [*Jewish Matters”—Sources for Researching Jewish Families in the Eighteench 
Century, in che Alspreußische Geschlechterkunde (APG), Neue Folge [Post-1945 Series], vol. 
21 (1991), pp. 397-410, is among the most helpful sources of information. 

Hungerecker provides the archival numbers and titles ofthe records in the Prussian 
State Privy Archives (Geheimes Staatsarchiv Preußisches Kulturgut or GStaPK), 
Archivstrasse 12-14, D-14195 Berlin, normally under the designation of “Judensachen.” 

One would not necessarily expect archival titles, in contrast to the contents of the acıual 
files, to be of much genealogical value. But in this case, they are, because files not under the 
sub-heading of “Generaliä [General Affairs or Matters] usually include one, two or several 
(nearly always full) names, as do a few of the titles for general matters. 

"Those for East Prussia (including Catholic Warmia, which had been part of Polish 
Royal Prussia from the Thirteen Years War of 1454-66 until the First Partition of Poland in 
1772) are found under the designation, “General-Direktorium Ostpreußen und Litauen, 
Materien, Titel LXXII, Sect. 1-13.” “Litauen,” in chis case, means Prussian Lichuania 
(Little Lithuania from a Lithuanian perspective), not Lithuania, The northeastern part of 
East Prussia used to be known as Litauisches Departement, in contrast to the Deutsches 
(or Preußisches) Departement. 

These records cover the period from 1711, the end of the last great plague affecting 
the whole area as a result of being spread by troops in the Great Northern War (1700-21, 
with most of the action in che two Prussias during the first decade) and 1806, when the 
most important victories were won by Napoleon against Prussia, leading to the French 
occupation of 1806-07 to 1813-14. 

For East Prussia, the seven specific sub-headings, apart from general matters, deal with 
(1) various kinds of taxes and fees; (2) Jewish cookshops and taverns; (3) Jewish bookstores 
and printing firms in the two administration districts of pre-1772 non-Polish Prussia, 
widely known as Ducal Prussia, although the duke had crowned himself king in 1701; 

(4) Jewish affairs or matters in Königsberg, the Prussian Departernent and the Lithuanian 
Departement, respectively; and (5) “Judentabellen” [tables of statistical data about Jews). 

Files 4485-4732 include quite a large number of entries of intent to marry, reports of 
marriage or the process involved, since at least some file titles suggest that official consent 
was needed, with the year(s) given. In other files, persons are named, but without any 
indication as to the subject matter of'the record. 

Some Jewish familics clearly had permanent surnames already, although che majority 
of them seem to have used patronymic naming practices, occasionally spanning three 
generations. This is indicated by the fact that the first names, middle names (where given), 
and last names were comprised of the same names in different places in many of the cases, 
Only very rarely is an ' added, which might indicate, e.g., Jacob’ [son] Abraham. 

With chese qualifications in mind, here are the listed last names: 

Aaron/Aron, Abraham, Abrahamowitz, Alexander, Auerbach, Bacharach, Bahr, 
Bamberger, Beer, Benjamin, Casper, Chemiac/Chimiac, Cohn/Kohn, David, Davin, 

Elias, Elkan, Ephraim, Euchel, Favisch, Fischel, Flies, Fränkel/Fraenkel/Frenkel, 
Freidländer/Friedländer/Friedlaender, Fürst, Gabriel, Goldschmidt, Goldstein, Graf, 
Güttel, Heidelberg, Henoch, Henschel, Hertz, Heymann, Hirsch, Hirschel, Hirschberg, 
Hirschkowitz, Holländer/Hollaender, Isaac, Isakowitz, Israel, Itzig, Jacob, Jacobi, Jacobs, 


u 


* Sertey is not listed in Meyers Orts-—und 
Verkehrslexikon (1912-13), which includes all places, 
even forestry stations, in che German Empire at 

the time. However, Serrey was for a time a Prussian 
enchave within Lithuania and may have been 
attached to Stallupönen for administrative purposes. 
Unlike most cases, no date is listed for chis particular 
title, although it appears to refer to 1789-90. Serrey 
was cemporarily part of Prussia only before 1772, 
bur such jurisdictionally out-of-date references are 


not uncommon in records. 


Jacobsen, Jacobsohn, Jantoch, Jeremias, Joachim, Joel, Jonas, Joseph, Josephowitz, 
Koßmann, Laser, Leffkowitz, Leffmann, Lehmann, Leib, Loeb aka Louis, Lerontisch, 
Lewontitz, Levi/Levy, Levin/Lewin, Leyser, Lippmann/Lipman/Lepmann/Liepmann, 
Lipschitz, Loebell/Loebel, Loewen, Magnus, Marcus, Masavia/Mosowja, Masorius, 
Matthias, Mendel, Mendelsohn, Meyer, Michael/Michel, Minden, Moses, Nathan, 
Neumark, Oppenheim, Oppenheimer, Pollack, Rieß/Ries, Ruffcke, Ruben, Salomon, 
Samuel, Schimanowitz, Schlankow, Schlesinger, Schlomowitz, Schonka, Schweitzer, 
Seeliger, Seeligmann, Simeon/Simon, Stadthagen, Szagowitz/Szajowitz, Tobias, Urias, 
Vogel, Wallach, Wertheimer, Wigdor, Wolff/ Wulff, Zacharias. 

The number of instances where place names are given is significantly smaller. But 
what is especially helpful for research is the fact that about half of che places mentioned 
are outside East Prussia, thus making it possible to trace individual migration. It is quite 
possible chat place names within East Prussia may sometimes refer to a spouse or trader 
from a different locality, since intra-Prussian migration was common—probably especially 
in the case of Jews, because of the small Jewish population of East Prussia prior to the 
"Third Partition of Poland in 1795. 

The list of named localities within East Prussia follows (with “W’ in cases of those from 
Warmia, or Ermland in German—Iater divided into four counties, although it appcars that 
references to Warmian localities occur only after 1772): 

‚Allenburg (Wehlau Co.), Allenstein (W), Barten (Wehlau Co.), Bartenstein, 
BiSchofsburg (Rössel Co., W), Braunsberg (W), Friedland (former county seat of 
Bartenstein Co.), Goldap, Gumbinnen, Heiligenbeil, Heilsberg (W), Insterburg, 
Königsberg, Krapen (Amt Dollstädt, later Preußisch Holland Co.), Labiau, Liebstadt 
(Mohrungen Co.), Memel, Neidenburg, Ortelsburg, Osterode, Ruß (Heydckrug Co.), 
Schirwindt (Pillkallen Co.), Seeburg (Rössel Co., W), Sensburg, Serrey in Stallupönen*, 
Stallupönen (renamed Ebenrode in 1938), Tilsit, Willenberg (Ortelsburg Co.) 

Where no county is given, the locality was a county seat ofa county with the same 
name, although the county organization was not adopted until after 1806. 

Ik is no accident thar a disproportionately large number of localities are east and 
northeast of Königsberg. This formerly mostly Lithuanian-populated arca was especially 
devastated by the plague of 1708-11, resulting in a large number of Lithuanian places 
losing most (usually all) of their population. Since the Prussian king, like all rulers ar that 
time, was concerned about royal revenues, this created the need for extensive resettlement. 
Among the new settlers were a large number of Salzburger Lutheran refugees and a smaller 
number of Huguenots, some of whom had earlier settled in southwest Germany or 
Switzerland. These same concerns may have also produced opportunities for Jewish traders, 
artisans and others. 

Several references to places outside East Prussia are not references to specific localities. 
The most common example is Poland, but there are also references to Courland (now 
southern Latvia), Russia and West Prussia. 

Regarding references to Lithuania, in some cases these pertain to Prussian Lithuania. 

In other cases, this is not clear and they may pertain to the Lithuanian portion of the pre- 
1795 Commonwealth of Poland and Lithuania (presumably Lithuania proper, although 
Belarus, which was also part of pre-Partition Lithuania, cannot be ruled out completely). 

Most, but not all, of the places outside East Prussia are listed more than once. 

While most of West Prussia fell under Prussian rule in 1772, Danzig and Thorn did 
not until the Second Partition of Poland in 1793. Most of the villages belonging to these 
cities were not transferred to Prussia until 1793 either, but some of the western suburbs of 


Danzig were in the 1772 Partition. 

Bearing that in mind, the mentioned localities within che West Prussian boundaries of 
1793-1806 were Alt-Schottland (Danzig suburb), Danzig, Löbau and Tolkemit (Elbing 
Co., but historically part of Warmia). 

Breslau and Glogau (to which many Poznanian Jews later moved, according to Edward 
David Luft) were in Silesia. Radisch (Lusatia) became part of Silesia in 1825 and is still 
part of Germany. 

Mentioned localities in the Netze District include Flatow (West Prussia after 1815) and 
Wartenberg (14 localities by that name, but my guess is that the reference is to che one in 
'Znin Co,, Poznania, then in the Netze District). 

References to Poznanian areas which were part of South Prussia (1793-1806) include 
Lissa, Polnisch Neustadt (which probably refers to Neustadt, Jarotschin Co., although 
there was also a Neustadt in che Kashubian-populated part of West Prussia), and Posen 
(presumably the city of Posen). 

Brandenburg was represented by Arenswalde (Arnswalde, which became part of 
Pomerania in 1938), Berlin (which became an independent city, comparable to the District 
of Columbia), Frankfurt/Oder, Kargen near Züllichau (Züllichau-Schwiebus Co. after 
1817), Landsberg/Warthe, Potsdam, and Wusterhausen/Dosse (Ruppin Co.). In one case, 
Frankfurt is mentioned with no indication as to whether the reference is to Frankfurt/ 
‚Oder or Frankfurt/Main, a Free City which would later become part Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Frankfurt am Main was a Free City until it became Prussian in 1866. After World War II it 
became part of Hessen. 

Other localities within the German Empire of 1871-1919 include Landau (Alsace), 
Melmsdorf (Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, part of Thuringia), Rendsburg (Schleswig-Holstein) and 
Schoten (probably Schotten, Hesse, but possibly Schöten, Thuringia). 

Large non-Prussian European cities include Amsterdam, Hamburg and Prague. 

Specific communities outside the later German Empire include Calvarie (Kalwary, 
Lithuania, which was part of New East Prussia in 1795-1806), Georgenburg, Poland, and 
Schwegsten (Szamaiten, i.e., Samogitia, part of Lithuania, although the arca had briefly 
been part of Prussia centuries carlier). 

Most ofthe records for West Prussia are listed under “Generaldirektorium Westpreußen 
und Netzedistrikt, Materien, Titel LXVI” (an almost equal number of scattered files 
under “Generalia” and Specialia”), wich seven under Titel LXVII and three under Titel 28 
(Hofkammer Preußen). None of these ten others listed personal names in the titles. 

Titles under Titel LXVII suggest that they deal with documents and statistical tables, 
bur one ofthe Hofkammer files refers to “Judensachen, Specialia 1709.” It is possible chat 
files under this title may refer co Jews in the Marienwerder area, which had been part of 
East Prussia until 1772. 

There are far fewer entries for West Prussia. This is at least partly due to che fact char the 
files cover only the much briefer period of 1772-1806. 

But ] suspect that it may also be due to the likelihood chat some of the general files 
include a large number of names. The most obvious example why I believe this is that six 
volumes of records (actually five, plus a separate addendurn to Vol. I) are listed under “Acta 
wegen der Juden in den Distrikten an der Netze” [Documents Regarding the Jews in che 
Districts on the Netze (River)], which cover the 1773-1806 period, but there are other file 
names for both East and West Prussia which have the same implications. 

The following 18 surnames are listed as parts of the file titles for West Prussia-Netze 
District: 


Abraham, Arend, Baer, Casper, Feibusch, Haschin, Hirsch, Isaac, Leyser, Littmann, 
Markus, Meyer, Moses, Nochim, Schaul, Schmoll/Schmul, Simon, Wulff/Wolff. 

Names not listed in last place which may fit into the same category include Koppel and 
Paysach. 

Unlike the files for East Prussia, nearly all of the named localities were in West Prussia, 
including the Netze District. The only exceptions appear to be Osterode, East Prussia, in a 
border county with the same name, Hamburg, and a general reference to Poland. 

The references to West Prussian localities outside the Netze District include Danzig 
and its suburbs of Hoppenbruch, Stolzenberg, Alt-Schottland and Langfuhr, and Thorn, 
exchusively urbanized areas, plus Bischoffswerder (Bischofswerder, Rosenberg Co.), which 
was part of pre-1772 East Prussia. 

Nerze District localities in what became West Prussia in 1815 were Brotsen, Jastrow, 
Schloppe and Deutsch Crone (in Deutsch Crone Co.), as well as Krojanke (spelled 
Kojanke in one case) and Zempelburg (in Flatow Co.). 

Localities in the Netze District which became part of Poznania in 1815 were 
Czernikau (Czarnikau, later spelled Scharnikau; Polish: Czarnköw), Fordon (Polish: 
Fordofi), Bromberg Co. (Polish: Bydgoszcz), Inowrazlaw (Polish: Inowraclaw; changed to 
Hohensalza in 1904), Labysin (Polish: Labiszyn; Labischin, earlier Labyszin), Schubin Co. 
(Polish: Szubin), Lobsens (Polish: Lobzenica), Wirsitz Co. (Polish: Wyrsysk), Margonin 
(Chodsiesen, changed in 1877 to Kolmar Co.; Polish: Chodziez) and Schönlanke (Polish: 

„ Tracianka; Crarnikau Co.). 

There is a reference to Weinberg, with the context implying that it was in the Netze 
District. But 96 places with that name are listed in Meyer’ gazetteer, many of them cross- 
referenced to other names, implying annexation or a name change. It is impossible to 
identify the right one, since I could not find one that seemed ro be within the boundaries 
of the former Netze District, although there were a few in other parts of Poznania and in 
Brandenburg, with by far the largest number in Silesia. Places did occasionally become 
extinet, eg, ifthe entire population moved, which happened often, or if the place was 
located in an area with poor soil. 

As for identified subjects of files, apart from marriages, inheritances and taxes, they 
indlude protected Jews (Schutzjuden), Jewish beggars (Bersehjuden), crimes and fines, 
colonization, complaints, concessions, purchases, a variety of occupations (including 
prohibited occupations), an occasional expulsion or reference to Jews “sneaking into” a 
town, excess Jews (i.c., too much competition for Christian burghers), passports, trade 
(including travel to market town fairs), Christian baptisms of converts, applications or 
requests for permission for various things, as well as grants of permission, fees to churches 
for Jews who bought property from Christians, rental periods, factory establishments, 
construction, and cemetery ownership or expansion. 

Quite an interesting cross-section of Jewish life at that time seems to be covered. But 
only by checking the actual records in the archives can we determine just how great their 
genealogical value is. In some cases, the file titles will tell you who married whom or who 
intended to marry whom. Copies of the Altpreufüische Geschlechterkunde should be available 
in many large public or genealogical libraries in areas with a substantial German-American 
Population. [Ed. Note: available at the Library of Congress and the New York Public 
Research Libraries.] 


A DREAM 
COME TRUE 


BY ELIZABETH LEVY 


PART I: GETTING STARTED 

I had dreamed of visiting Germany since 
I began working on the Kissinger family 
tree about thirteen ycars ago. I started 
planning the trip a few months before 
my mother and I left, last June—partly 
because I wanted to use the time there 
as best as possible, and partly because I 
was so excited that I couldn' think abour 
anything else. 

I soughr out someone in each town 
who could help wich my family research. 
For those places where I lacked contacts, 
I called the municipal tourist office, 
who were always helpful. In some towns 
I only knew of someone; I contacted 
Ms. Cordula Kappner, an extraordinary 
woman, who has dedicated her life to 
documenting the Jewish history of the 
Ermershausen (Bavaria) area. From the 
moment she heard that we were coming, 
she started organizing things for us, She 
found us a fat in an old farm house built 
in che 1500s in Unfinden, a small village 
not far from Hassfurt. 

‚After Alying into Munich, we rented 
a carand began our official roots trip. 
We drove directly to Hassfurt, passing 
many towns we had heard about along 
the way. Ingolstadt, Nürnberg, Fuerth, 
Bamberg, Hausen—these were all towns 
that were either represented in our family 
tree or that I’d read so much about in 
the German Jewish genealogy forum on 


Jewishgen (errre://www.JEWISHGEN.ORG). 


It was exciting for me as years of research 


suddeniy moved from paper to real life. 
These places were right in front of me. 
Arriving at Ms. Kappners apartment in 
Hassfurt, we spent the evening talking, 
looking at photographs, and telling 
stories. The trip back in history had 
begun. 


PART Il: ERMERSHAUSEN 
Ermershausen was the home of David 
Kissinger, my great-great grandfather, who 
was a teacher in the Jewish community 
and the Rabbi. Everyone in town called 
him Lehrer Kissinger and everyone knew 
him. His children were all born there— 
Louis, Ida, Fanny, Karl, Selma, Arno 
and Jeanette, who died of pneumania 
at a very young age. All the children 
eventually left their hometown, with the 
exception of Fanny, who remained there 
in order to marry Jakob Rau. Davids 
wife, Lina geb. Zeilberger, was also born 
in Ermershausen. The Zeilberger and Rau 
families were among the town's biggest 
Jewish families. 

Our first stop in Ermershausen was 
City Hall. The mayor greeted us and 
a local reporter came to interview us. 
The local archivist had set aside all the 
materials pertaining to our family that 
they had in their possession, including 
Jewish identification cards left behind 
following the Nazis’ evacuation ofthe 
town. 
We visited che cemetery, where Lina 
is buried, and then traveled to the old 
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synagogue/school house/home of David 
Kissinger. When we knocked, the new 
owner—a young woman with bright red 
hair and lots of tattoos—opened the door. 
She did not want us to come in the house 
bur explained that it is now divided into 
four apartments and therefore is nothing, 
like it used to be. I wonder what David 
Kissinger would say ifhe could see whos 
living in his synagogue today. 

"The synagogue was not destroyed in 
the War. The Nazis broke all the windows 
but did not burn the house, and so it still 
stands today. For years after the house 
became vacant, the townspeople left the 
building as it was—broken windows and 
all. They did not want anyone to move 
into the old synagogue. Only years later 
did they decide to fix it up and allow a 
new family to move in. 

‚Across the street is the former residence 
of Kusel Zeilberger, whose house still 
bears his name and its date of completion 
—1879. The family who lives there now 
is the same family that bought the house 
from the Zeilbergers. They invited us into 
their home for delicious homemade cake 
and a trip down memory lane. 

Frau Franz, now quite elderly, 
remembered our family well. She became 
very teary eyed when I told her that Fanny 
Kissinger Rau's daughter, Linchen, is alive 
and well in New York. She told us many 
stories about the family—how they snuck 
eggs and butter to the Raus in che middle 
ofthe night, how Jacob Rau used to help 


her father with the cows when the Nazis 
had forbidden Jews to work, how close her 
Parents were to the Raus and how much 
they loved them, and how Fanny Rau 

was always very scared of the situation 
and was afraid to leave the house at all. 
She emphasized how she often thought of 
Fanny and how especially awful this time 
was for. (Fanny was later deported from 
Ermershausen and killed.) This was only 
the first of many encounters with people 
who knew the family and who had tried 
to help chem. 

Behind the Franz home is the old 
Zeilberger butcher shop. It remains today 
as it was then: same paint, same flooring, 
same tiles. The Franzs’ son is a painter and 
carefully repaints che building each year 
as it was originally intended. Just like the 
name and date on their home, they want 
to preserve the memory of the family that 
once lived there. 

This was just the first visit on our tour 
but we had already learned a lot about 
how life was for the Jews in Bavaria 


— particularly in small villages. It was 
very different from how I had imagined 





it and it helped shed light on some of the 
missing pieces of the puzzle. 


PART Ill: NÜRNBERG 

On the second day we drove down to 
Nürnberg. After a lovely lunch in Schwaig 
with cousins who still live in Germany, 
we headed out for a guided tour. Our 
ultimate destination was Hochstrasse 

22. We were invited to the home of the 
Michaela and Cornelius Schlehlein, who 
live in the home that once belonged 

to our relative, Daniel Kissinger. They 
bought the apartment a few ycars ago. As 
they began their repairs and remodeling, 
they discovered murals on the ceiling, 

a finding that led to extensive research 
on the apartment’ former owners. 
‚Apparently, Daniel Kissinger built chat 
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house and was the first to live there from 
the time it was built until his deach. When 


the top layers of paint were removed 

from the front door, a Star of David was 
uncovered, apparently scratched into the 
door by Germans to denote that Jews live 
in this house. Michaela and Cornelius 
have taken special measures to restore the 
original fixtures, che beautiful ceiling trim, 
the murals and a beautiful wood floor. 
Today the house is considered to be a 
historic building in the town. 

Michaela and Cornelius were very 
emotional about the history ofthe house 
and, of course, the history of the Jews 
in Germany. Our visit with them was so 
touching and there is no doubt that they 
have now become part of che Kissinger 
family. They cried as they told us how 


ashamed they were that their people 
could do such a thing. Two generations 
had passed and yet it still haunts those 
that were not even there at the time. 

It was a fabulous day, and as my 
mother and I made our way back to the 
flat, we could not stop raving about the 
day's events. Alteady filled with exeiting 
experiences, we still had much more to 
see. "The next day we would be off in 
another direction to Mainstockheim, 
Kitzingen and Roedelsee, where my 
grandmother grew up. 


PART IV: MAINSTOCKHEIM, KITZINGEN 
AND ROEDELSEE 

Mainstockheim is a little village built 

on the hillside with two or three “main” 
streets and some small one-car-wide 
streets connecting them. Reaching the 
town was a bit more difficult than the 
other villages we visited. We knew where 
it was supposed to be but there weren't 
many signs directing us there because it 
is so small. With the help of people we 
passed in neighboring villages, we finally 
made it to the Main River and the ferry 
that crosses into Mainstockheim. Much 
to my fear and anxiety, we pulled onto 

a three-vehicle wooden ferry that would 
bring us across the river. Fortunately it 


took no more than a minute to get across. 


Once in Mainstockheim we drove 
around exploring the village. We covered 
the entire village in about five minutes. 
The top ofthe hill had newer homes 


—mostly 1950s- and 1960s-style—whose 
owners most likely had moved there from 
the east. We headed down to the main 
street, the Haupstrasse, and the older part 
ofthe village. Ic was Sunday and there was 
not a soul in sight. 

Suddenly, out of nowhere, we saw 
an old man walking down the street 
and stopped to ask him where the old 
synagogue is located. We explained 
that my grandmother had grown up in 
the synagogue building; her father was 
the town Rabbi and teacher (Siegbert 
Friedmann). He showed us how to get 
there, and it turned out to be just a couple 
of streets from where we stood. 

‘We drove up the small street to the 
synagogue, which today exists as a church. 
The old man had followed us and seemed 
very eager to talk to us. He stood very 
lose to my mother, pointing at her as 
he talked. He remembered all of “them”: 
the Friedmanns, the Lomnitzs, Sterns, 
Rindsbergs and more. He kept talking 
about the old Lomnitz, Aunt Carole's 
father, and how he always had chewing 
tobacco in his mouth that would leave 
traces in his beard. He told us about who 
took over the houses of the Jews when 
they left. 

When we pulled out an old 
photograph of my grandmother’s brother, 
Manfred, taken in Mainstockheim, the 
old man grew excited. He remembered 
him and pointed out that the photograph 
was taken in the exact location where we 


stood. 

The old man continued to tell us how 
the synagogue survived the war. There 
were many Nazis in town, including one 
who lived across the street. They decided 
not to burn the synagogue down so as not 
to endanger the Nazi neighbor's house 
too. Instead, they broke the windows and 
ruined the inside. 

Soon after hearing the story, a young 
man came out ofthe house ncarby. He 
came to meet us not knowing who we 
were. He was the grandson of that Nazi 
neighbor. Choked up, he explained that 
his grandfather was indeed a Nazi, and 
following the War he was punished for 
what he had done. 

There was not much more to sec in 
Mainstockheim, so we made our way 
down the main street towards Kitzingen. 
We passed what used to be the Jewish 
schoolhouse (where my great-grandfather 
taught for years), homes of people we 
knew (many now remodeled, modern and 
totally different from their original state), 
and the beautiful vineyards covering the 
hillside. 

Kitzingen was the closest “city,” maybe 
one kilometer from Mainstockheim. My 
‚grandmother had told me that she went 
to school in Kitzingen. Even now, the 
first building as you enter the town is the 
Hochere Toechter Girls High School. We 
parked the car and took a walk around 
the city. As much as Mainstockheim was 
dull, Kitzingen was alive, wich many 


visitors walking che streets of beautiful 
old buildings. The center of town is now 
a pedestrian shopping street wich che 
Rathaus (town hall) in its center. Not too 
far down the street, alongside the river, 
is the old synagogue. Again, in contrast 
to Mainstockheim, this synagogue was 
beautifully renovated. We were told 
that when the city requested funds to 
rebuild che town after the War, its citizens 
stipulated that che synagogue must be 
renovated as well, 

We met up with Michael Schneeberger, 
a local Jewish historian. His apartment 
is covered from top to bottom with 
books on Judaism, Jews in Germany, and 
German-Jewish genealogy. He holds one 
of three keys to the Rödelsec regional 
Jewish cemetery. Together we ser off 
to visit the gravesites of many of our 
Kissinger family ancestors. 

Rödelsee is also very near Kitzingen. 
It is a charming village; the cemetery 
sits on che outskirts, beyond the wheat 
fields. I was anxious to start looking 
for the stones of the first generations of 
Kissingers. According to cemetery lists, 
we knew that Abraham Kissinger (my 
great- great- great-grandfather) and his 
wife were buried there. They were in a 
special section for the Chevra Kaddisha, 
located among the first few rows in the 
old section. Interesting enough, this 
cemetery was arranged by rows—men, 
women, men, women. In order to keep 
couples together, the wife or the husband, 


whoever died second, would have been 
buried ar the end of the row that the 
partner was in. We were also told that 
couples who did not get along in life were 
not buried together so that they wouldn't 
fight in the afterlife. 

Unfortunately, we did not find 
the exact graves of any of our family 
members. This cemetery is open to all 
elements, without a single tree to protect 
the stones from the wind, sun, rain 
and snow. In another town, someone 
explained to us that the headstones, 
made from sand stone, crack as they age. 
Moisture gets into the cracks and, when 
the water freezes in the winter, the stone 
essentially bursts. Thus hardly a stone in 
the cemetery—certainly none in the older 
sections—is left undamaged. For many, 
the entire face of the stone has broken 
off and there is no longer any way of 
deciphering to whom the stone belongs. 
The only thing remaining is the burial 
list which gives us an approximate idea of 
where people are located. The children’s 
section is in the worst condition, and 
unfortunately there is no list pertaining to 
this section. 


PART V: BAD KISSINGEN 

Bad Kissingen marked our final visit on 
the Kissinger side of our trip. This is a 
gorgeous city, the place where that famous 
“guy-from-the-1760s-who-had-two-wives” 
lived, the one 1 always refer to when I’m 
trying to explain my connection to the 
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other half'of the Kissinger family. 

This is where the family tree splits. The 
first side of Meyer Locb's family (from 
his first wife) stayed in Bad Kissingen 
for a while before moving to Nürnberg 
and Kaiserslautern, Meyer Loeb (1767- 
1838), who took on the Kissinger name 
in 1813, together with his new wife 
(who happened to be his first wife's 
younger sister) and oldest son (who never 
married), moved on to Rödelsee where we 
had just visited. Ten more children were 
born in Rödelsee, 

We had arranged to meet a local 
historian at the Bad Kissingen Jewish 
cemetery. I had received her name 
through the Bad Kissingen tourist 
department which I had called a month 
or so earlier as I arranged the trip. She 
was wonderful, and was so excited at 
che prospect of our visit chat she had 
spent days prior to our arrival in the Bad 
Kissingen archive researching documents 
pertaining to our family. I had sent her a 
shortened tree, including only the most 
relevant people, and she verified all the 
information I had. 

The Bad Kissingen cemetery was the 
best preserved of all the cemeteries we 
visited. The grass was mown and the 
stones were in relatively good condition. 
‚Apparently, Bad Kissingen brings many 
Jewish tourists, which may explain why 
they keep it so nice. Bad Kissingen also 
has one ofthe only kosher hotels in the 
country. 


Wandering through the cemetery, we 
found many headstones with familiar 
names. The grave of Loeb Kissinger 
(father of the branch of che family from 
the first wife), who died in 1887, was in 
very good condition. I was surprised to 
find that the Hebrew stone set into the 
marker was upside down. 

It was exciting for me to see other 
names that I'd heard so many times such 
as Fromm, Felsenheld, Stahl, Schwed and 
many more, 

We left the cemetery and drove into 
town. The historian had arranged for us 
to spend the day with Frau Hilla Schuetze 
and Hans-Juergen Beck. Hilla works for 
the city of Bad Kissingen and she took 
time out of'her busy schedule to spend the 
day with us. The town was in the midst of 
the opening of their summer fest, Kissinger 
Sommer, and Hilla had a central role in 
the whole afair. Every year a new theme 
was chosen; this year they had decided 
upon music from Russia, and the entire 
city was decorated accordingly. 

Hans-Jurgen is a high school teacher 
who also spends a great deal of time 
keeping the Jewish history of Bad 
Kissingen alive. His book, /uedisches Leben 
in Bad Kissingen, published in 1990, has 
been made into a fabulous exhibit in the 
Bad Kissingen Jewish Community House, 
located behind the site where the old 
synagogue once stood. 

"This synagogue was the second to 
be built in Bad Kissingen. The first was 





purposely torn down in order to build the 
"Neue Synagogue,” a building to be proud 
of. The inside of the Neue Synagogue 
was set on fire and destroyed during 
Kristallnacht. In 1939 it was demolished 
by the order of the town council, All that 
remains are two huge trees that once stood 
in front of the building. 

1also felt that ıhis town was putting 
forch the most effort in order to preserve 
the Jewish memory — they had mounted a 
permanent exhibit, published books about 
their history, initiated public dialogues 
and Judeo-Christian study groups, and 
kept their Jewish cemetery in wonderful 
condition. 

Ac the entrance to the community 


Photographs: Page 14 (Ir): The old synagogue: the 
marketplace. This page: Henry Kissinger. Courtey of 
the author. 


house there is a hugs orchestra stage that 
can swivel to face indoors or outdoors, 
enabling performances both inside and 
out. I can just picture crowds almost a 
hundred years ago as they came from 

all over to this Garden of Eden, secking 
health and happiness. 

Exhausted, we headed from there co 
Hessen. We had packed up our bags that 
morning from our rented flat in Bavaria 
and that night we would be in Oberaula, 
the village my grandfacher’s family had 
lived in for almost 500 years. 

We had covered a period of 250 years 
‚of one branch of my family’ history in 
five days. I was satisfied and yet it left me 
feeling like I still had so much to sce. I 
had traveled in time and I wası't sure that 
I was ready to come back to the present. 

"The most significant aspect ofthe trip 
was the opportunity to put all the research 
I'd done for the past 13 years into some 
perspective ofhow life really was for my 
family. I knew most of the names (dating, 
‚on some branches, as far back as 1600), 
places, and occupations. I had seen scores 
of photographs and documents. But 
until I walked the streets of the villages 
and talked to its elderly citizens, I really 
could not imagine how the Jews lived, 
how each community functioned, what 
relationships there were like. Now, for the 
first time, I can understand the sparkle 
in my grandmorher's eyes cach time she 
tecalled her childhood. This alone was 
worch every bit of time and effort 


HONORS 
FOR SIMON 
SUHLER 

A MAN OF 
MYSTERY 


BY WILLIAM C. SUHLER 


NOTHING WAS KNOWN OF SIMON SUHLER'S MILITARY EXPLOITS until 1987, ninety-two years 

after his death, when, thanks to the research efforts of James W. Kenney of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, this incredible story was uncovered. I had been pursuing genealogy as a hobby for 

several years so it was not at all surprising that after contacting some of my cousins in Texas that 
they instructed Jim Kenney to write to me. 


When I received a letter from Mr. Kenney asking about Simon, I immediately did research 
at the National Archives here in Washington, D.C. Much of the basic documentation 
about Simon was contained in Simon’s pension file where he documented much of his 
activities during the Civil War and the Indian Wars.! 

The Simon Suhler story as related to me by Jim Kenney did not seem plausible. Simon 
had lived under three different names: Simon Suhler and Simon Neustadtle during the 
Civil War, and Charles Gardner during the Indian Wars? I was the only living Suhler who 
knew of the existence of a great-uncle. When 1 was a boy, my father had told me about a 
great-uncle who had lived in the late nineteenth century in San Antonio, Texas, possibly 
working for the railroad. I did not even know my great-undle's first narne. 

1 spent several days ar the National Archives researching all facts relating to Simon, 
and I was not disappointed. In a very large pension file, generated in 1891, many of the 
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pertinent facts were documented. Any doubts of whether or not Simon was my long-lost 
great-uncle were quickly put to rest in a letter signed by my grandfather, Aron, attesting 
to the relationship and to the source of Simon’s second name, Neustadtle, which was his 
mother’s maiden name.? Also contained in his pension file was a medical examination 
including a graphic human figure documenting the arrow wound in the chest he received 
in the action in Arizona and the rifle wound in the knee that Simon received ar Shiloh 
during the Civil War.* Simon’s Civil War records and his 8ch U.S. Cavalry records were 
also available. 

Jim Kenney wanted to convene a gathering of Suhlers in San Antonio on Veterans 
Day, November 11, 1987. The family could then be present at a ceremony where a special 
Medal Of Honor (MOH) headstone would be placed on Simon’s grave in the San Antonio 
National Cemetery.? The beautiful stone has che MOH inscription on the front and a 
Magen David on the back. "This was part of an ongoing effort (due to an act of Congress 
passed during che Nations Bicentennial) to place special MOH headstones on the graves of 
all Medal of Honor winners. 

Forty-one Suhler descendants, mostly the offspring of Rabbi Aron Subler, came from 
as far away as Massachusetts, Maryland, and California to attend the beautiful and very 
moving Veterans Day ceremony held at the San Antonio National Military Cemetery on 
November 11, 1987. A very special group of Suhlers, Holocaust survivors from France, 
also attended. Their relationship to the Aron Suhler offspring was unknown at the time of 
the ceremony. Subsequently, che family tree has been completed to the point where it is 
now known that there are common great- great-grandparents. Finally, there was one other 
Suhler family which settled in Kansas after emigrating from Bavaria. Retired army Colonel 
Kenneth Suhler represented these Suhlers, whose actual relationship to the Texas Suhlers is 
still unclear. It was a first ever reunion and an experience the writer will never forget. 


SIMON’S EARLY LIFE 

Simon was one oftwins (a brother, Juda) born in 1844 in Marktsteft, Bavaria, into a family 
ofeight children, ar least ıhrec of whom are known to have emigrated to che United States. 
Nothing is known about che fate of Juda. Simons parents, David Suhler and Hannah 

(nee Neustadtle) were very poor. David Suhler, a butcher by trade, died at the age of 49 

in 1848. Simon was orphaned at che age of 15 with the death of his mother, Hannah 
Neustadtle in 1858. Simon immediately departed Bavaria for America, arriving in New. 
York from Le Havre aboard the steamer Zurich on December 29, 1860.7 


CIVIL WAR SERVICE 
Shortly after his arrival in the United States, Simon enlisted in Company I oftthe 32nd 
Indiana Volunteers of the Union Army. The 32nd was an all-German regiment unofhcially 
known as the First Indiana German Regiment, headed by a former Prussian officer, August 
von Willich, the younger son of an aristocratic Prussian captain of Hussar cavalıy.' 

"The following passage from Indianas German Sons: From Rowletts Station to the Lone 
Star illustrates how Company I was a precursor of the Army Corps of Engineers: 


Engineers had not, as yet, been established as a separate arm to accompany troops 
in the field in either army. While posted at Camp Nevin, Willich, a comperent 
engineer in his own right, assembled the mechanics of the regiment into Captain 
Seivers' Company 1 under the charge of First Lieutenant Joseph Peitzuch. Forty 
men with engineering or related skills were equipped with tools and wagons 
designed specifically for the task of bridging. The wagons had the distinctive 
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feature of being easily converted to floating piers upon which planks could be 
secured to bridge small streams. Willich set up instruction on the installation of 
the pontoon and the men adapted quickly to the task....Under Willich’s tutelage 
the pontoniers learned to construct bridges made of local materials capable of 
withstanding the traffic of artillery and wagons. This proved invaluable in a region 
such as central Kentucky where countless streams and ravines intersected any 
transportation route. Peitzuchs men built one such ‘instructional” bridge of logs 
over the rain swollen Nolin Fork in less than two days. Before the men completed 
the training bridge, rising waters washed away the Elizabethtown Road bridge 

at Red Mills, affording the regiment the chance to test their abilities on a critical 
avenue of supply. 


Simon was severely wounded in the back of the knee at the Bartle of Shiloh in April 1862.? 
Why Simon took a second name can be partially addressed at this point. While the true 
facıs will never be completely known, there are some fairly easy conjectures. Confederate 
soldiers ncar Jasper, Tennessee captured Simon. After paroling him back to the Union 
‚Army they sent him to an Army Hospital in St Louis, Missouri. Early in che Civil War, 
Union and Confederate prisoners were often paroled back to the other side after having 
been forced to take an oath to never take up arms again against their respective enemies. 
If Simon Suhler took such an oath, he would have had great difficulty wich his own 
conscience in breaking this oath. Thus it is possible that, to get around such a dilemma, 
Simon Suhler deserted his original unit, the 32nd Indiana Volunteers, and took on a new 
identity—Simon Neustadtle—and joined a new unit: Company A, 11th Regiment, New 
York Heavy Artillery. It was with che 11ch and the Ach New York Heavy Artillery chat 
Simon honorably served the remainder of the Civil War. 


THE INDIAN WARS 

Simon was a wounded veteran at the end of the Civil War and was listed as a deserter 
under his real name. He was also Jewish. All of these factors would have made joining the 
U.S. Cavalry difficult. Taking the name Charles Gardner (chere was a Charles Gardner 

in the unit from which Simon was mustered out of service, the Fourth Regiment, New 
York Heavy Artillery) would have masked the desertion charge, the wound received, and 
his religion. Simon next appeared in San Francisco in 1866 where he volunteered for the 
Sch U.S. Cavalry under a new name, Charles Gardner; he was sent to Arizona to fight the 


Apaches.® 


THE CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 

Simon is the only known Jewish recipient of'the Congressional Medal of Honor from 

the Indian Wars (out ofa total of 421 Congressional Medals awarded). He earned the 
Medal of Honor under the name Charles Gardner while serving with the 8th U.S. Cavalry 
at Rio Verde, Arizona. During an Indian engagement in October 1868," he continued 

to fight even after being seriously wounded by an arrow in his chest. From the unit 

files ofche Sch U.S. Cavalry came a circular deseribing Simon's actions. This circular, 
documenting the request for the Medal of Honor for Charles Gardner, was written at Ft. 
Whipple, Arizona on October 31, 1868 asking “...chat Charles Gardner, of Company “B,” 
Sch U.S.A. Cavalry, be presented wich a medal for special bravery in the field, and has 
requested his company commander to notify him, that as soon as he is reported ready for 
an examination, his name will be sent to the Secretary of War, with a request that he be 
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examined for promotion to Second Lieutenant in the United States Army.” 
Simon did not become an officer but remained in the Cavalry until September 1877, 
when he retired wich the rank of sergeant. 


CIVILIAN LIFE 

Simon’ trail then disappears until his reemergence in 1883 in a San Antonio, Texas, city 
directory where he was working as a produce dealer. Over the next several years he worked 
at a variery of different jobs (sewing machine agent, lightning rod agent, Deputy County 
Assessor for Bexar County, and bookkeeper). 

There remain many mysteries associated wich che Simon Suhler story. The fate of the 
actual Medal of Honor is still unknown because there is no indication of its existence (or 
whether he ever actually received the medal) in either Simon’ military or pension file. 
Ar the time Simon was awarded the medal it would have been sent by registered mail to 
the Army post to which he was assigned. Typically, the hand receipt from this registered 
mail would have been kept in his military file and would be at the National Archives; no 
such receipt is contained in his file. He also never mentioned having received the medal 
in his extensive correspondence with the government requesting a pension contained in 
his Pension File. The author has thoroughly reviewed che Pension file and it contains no 
mention of the Medal of Honor. One other sad note—Simon never received his pension. 

In 1892, in whar appears to be a final act of independence, Simon served as Post 
‚Adjutant of a post of the Grand Army of the Republic (the Union Army Veterans 
organization) while living in a former Confederate state, 'Texas.'” On the May 15, 1895 
Simon died at the age of 51, having served his adopted country very well. He is buried in 
the San Antonio National Military Cemetery with the 1987 headstone. 
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SALAMANDER- 


LEVI FAMILY OF 


STUTTGART 


EXTRACT OF ANCESTRAL DISPLAY, WITH HELP 
FROM DESCENDANTS OF THE LEVI FAMILY 


BY ROLF HOFMANN 


THE SALAMANDER STORY BEGAN in 

1891, when the Jewish leather merchant 
Max Levi of Stuttgart founded a shoe 
manufacturing company in Kornwestheim 
(near Stuttgart in southern Germany) 
together with the Christian master 
shoemaker Jakob Sigle. In 1903 they 
started a joint venture with the shoe dealer 
Rudolf Moos in Berlin, who was in scarch 
of producers of excellent and inexpensive 
‚shoes in large quantities. This was the start 
‚of the Salamander Shoe Manufacturing 
Company. Within twenty years it became 
the largest shoe company in Germany, 
exclusively selling shoes in its own shops 
all over Germany. 

All of Max Leviis brothers (except 
Morris) and his Rothschild brothers-in- 
law participated in this shoe and leacher 
business. When Max Levi died in 1925 he 
had just finished building his new family 
home, which in fact looked more like a 
astle. He also had financial problems, 
as he had acquired other shoe factories, 
and things had run out of control. 

His brother Sem Levi took care ofthe 
Salamander business in Berlin, and his 
brother Siegfried Levi went on with the 
main business together with Arthur Levi 
and members of the Rothschild and Sigle 
family. 
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Siegfried Levi had an unusual hobby: 
he had bought Stettenfels Castle near 
Heilbronn and was breeding horses 
for che Hoppegarten Race Track in 
Berlin. In the 1920s and early 19305 Dr. 
Hermann Weil, the son-in-law of Ida Levi 
Rothschild, served as the Director General 
ofthe Salamander company. When Adolf 
Hitler came to power only Siegfried Levi 
and his brother Arthur were still alive. 
Under pressure of Nazi authorities they 
had to sell their Salamander shares and 
other personal properties and finally 
managed to escape to America and South 
Africa. Max Levis widow emigrated to 
Switzerland. 

The Salamander Company was again 
successful after World War II, but during 
the following decades increased wages led 
to a decline in profits. Labor in Eastern 
Europe and Asia had became much 
cheaper and Salamander was forced to 
close factories in Germany. Around the 
year 2000 there was not much left of the 
once glorious shoe enterprise. The Villa of 
Max Levi in Stuttgart survived under the 
ity’s ownership and still represents the 
ups and downs ofa shoe empire that once 
was unique in Germany. The Salamander 
brand is still well known in Germany, bur 
only very few people really know of the 
Jewish aspect of this amazing story. 


ABRAHAM ROTHSCHILD of Nordstetten (1822-1893) 


married 1850 
HANNA FRANK of Nordstctten (1817-1882) 
ouple livd in Nordstetten 


SIMON KLUGMANN 


LAZARUS LEVI of Gondelsheim (1800-1860) 


married ca 1825/26 ? 


CLARA KRAMER of Walldorf (1807-1899). 
couple lived in Gondelsbeim near Karlsube 


JOSEF OTTENHEIMER of Nordstetten (1805- died before 1870 7) 


married 1830 


JETTA ROTHSCHILD (1808 - 7) lived in Karlsruhe around 1870 ? 











1842-1927 
1SIDOR ROTHSCHILD (1860-1929) marriedcal$67_———] RAPHAELLEVI (1836-1903) 
married (1) 1890 REGINA SCHEIDT married 1861 in Gondelsbeim 
HEDWIG LEVI (1872-1892) 1846-1891 MATHILDE OTTENHEIMER of Nordstetten (1839-1890 ) 
married (2) 1895 ‚couple ived in Kitzingen couple moved from Gondelsheim to Stuttgart - Heslach 
BERTA LEVI (1875-1936) 
n0 children, 
Berta died in Brookline, USA T u me 1 
SAMUEL ROTHSCHILD MORRIS LEVI (1866-1951) MAX LEVI SEMLEVI ARTUR LEVI SIEGFRIED LEVI 
1853-1924 emigrated to San Francisco 1868-1925 1870-1931 1876-1963 1880-1954 
marricd 1883 married married 1896 married married 1906 (1) first lived with 
IDA LEVI (1864-1925) KATHERINE BENDER (?) IDA KLUGMANN PAULA (...7) ROSA BERNHEIM ELISE (ELLI) LAY 

1879-7 1877-1962 1882-1969 1886-1969 1890-1923 

(she diedinLausanne) Sem diedin (couple emigrated @) then married 1926 
JOHANNA ROTHSCHILD Berlin, Pauls 10 Brookline, USA) HEDWIG KYANOWSKI 
married Ida's second husband: ‚died in New York 1902-1980 7 
ARTHUR ROTHSCHILD RUSSELL MORRIS | ARTHUR LEVI (marriage 1926) l (couple emigrated to South Africa) 
LEVI in Oakland ? FRANZ ARNOLD I 
THILDE ROTHSCHILD in Oakland ? 1895-1990. 1871-1932 RICHARD LEVI VIOLET LEVI MARGIT LEVI 
marricd 1906-1980 married (owner of cotton ROLFLEVI 1907-1995 1907-1985 1925- 
HERMANN WEIL 1883-1960. GLADIS Spinning mill) 1911-2000 ANNELIESE LEVI (1) married ca 1925 married 
@1895-7 he died in New York PAUL WEIL LOTHAR CASSEL 
HEDWIG ROTHSCHILD 1892-1926 BERTHA 1dats third busband: EVELYN WEIL 1905-1983 ?-1977 
marricd LEVI I (marriage 1939) maried @) married 1937 (in South Africa) 
WILLIROSENSTEIN 1892-1949. 1911-2 ADOLF MICHEL IM FIELD SIMON LEWIN 
(famous pilot of World War I, HAROLD LEVI (owner of silk factory 1905-1956 
emigrated to South Africa) in Oakland ? in Basel, Switzerland) RALPH WEIL (Violet + Simon ALLAN CASSEL 
| 1923-2001 married emigrated to MAX CASSEL 
ELINOR POMERANZ Baltimore USA) RONALD CASSEL 

ERNST ROSENSTEIN (? - 1945) 
(pilot of British Royal Air Force, L MARC WEIL MABEL LEWIN 
kiltod in World War 11) MICHELLE WEIL MARION LEWIN 


RHEINLAND- 
PFALZ 
SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION 


BY PETER LANDE 


BEGINNING WITH THIS ISSUE, Stammbaum plans to include articles describing sources 
ofinformation for gencalogists on a land (state) or regional basis. The editors now 
welcome offers by readers with particular regional research backgrounds to prepare further 
articles. We would like to stress that these articles are intended to provide introductory 
bibliographic and other information, rather than actually listing particular family names. It 
is hoped that this will assist researchers who, in turn, will delve further into this material, 
perhaps later providing insights into what is available and how to access it. 

We would also like to stress that this information does not replace the need to search 
other sources, especially LDS Family History holdings, articles in Jüdische Familien- 
Forschung, or the numerous books and articles dealing with individual cities or even 
families. 

We begin wich Rheinland-Pfalz in light of the unusual efforts by the Rheinland-Pfalz 
Landesarchiv to make its holdings available in a multi-volume series published berween 
1972 and 1982, simply entitled Dokumentation zur Geschichte der jüdischen Bevoelkerung. 
(Despite this title, the series includes considerable information on the Saarland.) The scope 
ofthis series varies widely, ranging from three volumes on the city of Andernach archives 
‚going back to 1236, a volume describing the history of national socialism in the Mainz- 
Koblenz-Trier area, and a volume entitled Die Juden in ihrem gemeindlichen und öffentlichen 
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‚Leben [Jews in their community and public life]. 

The two ensuing discussions are quite different. One refers to a single volume, 
Dokumente des Gedenkens, listing the fates of thousands of Jews during the Nazi era, while 
the other attempts to encapsulate several volumes, which provide a wealth of information 
available on Jewish communities in Rheinland-Pfalz and the Saarland from 1800 to 1945. 
Two localities were chosen simply as examples, to demonstrate che scope of information 
available on dozens of communities. A brief description of the wealth ofinformation on 
individuals is also included. 

Volume 18 contains five sections. They are: 

Das Auswanderer Buch der israclitischen Religiongemeinde in Worms 1931-1941 [The 
Emigration Book of the Jewish Community of Worms, 1931-1941] 

Die Listen der am 22 Oktober 1940 aus der Pfalz und dem Saarland nach Gurs 
deporrierten Juden [The Lists of Jews deported to Gurs from the Palatinate and the Saar] 

Verzeichnis der jüdischen Einwohner der Stadt Trier November 1938-June 1943 [List of 
Jewish Inhabitants of Trier, November 1938-June 1943] 

Listen aus der Stadt Koblenz und dem Landkreis Koblenz 1942 deportierten Juden [Lisıs of 
Jews deported in 1942 from the city and county of Koblenz] 

Verzeichnisse der jüdischen Friedhöfe in Rheinland Pfalz und im Saarland 1972 List of 
Jewish cemeteries existing in 1972 in Rheinland-Pfalz and Saar] 

The first entry has an introduction, in German and English, discussing emigration 
patterns from Worms and includes a list of che 618 Jews who emigrated from Worms. 
Some made it safely to Palestine, the United States or even Paraguay, but most only, ar 
least initially, reached neighboring countries, where they may well have been caught later. 
(No information is included on this.) Information provided on emigrants includes name, 
maiden name, date and place of birth, nationality, profession and destination. 

The second entry consists of two lists totaling nearly 1,000 Jews, one for those deported 
from the Saar and the other for those deported from the Palatinate. Both groups were sent 
0 Guss in France. Ihe Saar list gives name, date ofbirth and last residence, but nothing on 
these persons’ further fate. The format of the Palatinate list is similar, but includes extensive 
footnotes describing the fate of each person after they reached Gurs. Some died there, 
others were deported to Auschwitz via Drancy, but a few survived in various ways and 
emigrated to safe havens. 

The third entry contains two lists. The first is a list oF91 Jewish residents of’Irier who 
emigrated to various destinations, including the United States, Palestine, China, and 
Argentina. The information consists of name, date and place of birth, residence in Trier 
and country of destination. The second list includes over 700 names, all residents of Ttier 
at some time between November 1938 and June 1943. Most have the notation “nach 
unbekannt,” a euphemism for being deported to an unknown destination. Some others 
moved elsewhere in Germany, while a few successfully emigrared. 

The fourch entry consists of four lists totaling over 850 names of Jews deported either 
from the city or county of Koblenz. Persons are listed with name, date and place ofbirch, 
and last address in Koblenz or nearby. One of the lists consists of the Jews deported from 
the Bendorf-Sayn clinic, where handicapped Jews from many parts of Germany had been 
collected—seemingly for medical purposes, but ultimately for later euchanasia. 

The last entry consists ofa list of about 180 Jewish cemeteries in Rheinland Pfalz, 
which were still maintained in 1972. The information available includes the name ofthe 
town/oounty where each cemetery is located and the size ofthe cemetery in square meters. 
No information is given as to the number of graves. 
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Notes 


1 Taenzer, Hohenems, p. 141. 
2 Asquoted by Samuel R- Gammon in Bulletin of 
the German Historical Institute, Issue 9, Fall 1991, 
pp- 13-14. 


The second, and by far larger, category of information available from this source 
consists of several bibliographic volumes listing the holdings of the Landesarchiv pertaining 
to Jews in Rheinland-Pfalz and the Saarland from 1815 to 1945. The holdings are huge, 
but fortunately for individual rescarchers, searching items of interest is made easy thanks 
to volume six, Index der Personen und Ortsnamen [index to family and place names]. 
Hundreds of towns are included and it would be impossible to list them all. Purely as 
examples, I have taken two towns, Königsfeld (near Nicderzissen) and Merzig. 

There are nine citations for Königsfeld, which must have included a very small Jewish 
community. These include documents relating to the use of che ncarby Jewish cemetery 
in Niederzissen, name changes early in the nineteenth century, and school and taxation 
problems. In the case of Merzig, which had a far larger number of Jewish inhabitants, there 
are nearly 100 citations for the town and 22 citations for Merzig Kreis (county). Again, 
these cover the gamut of problems faced by the Jewish inhabitants, both religious and civil, 
over nearly 130 years. 

Citations by family name are also extensive. Sometimes only a family name appears, 
but in most cases given names and/or other descriptions are included. For example, among 
the nineteen persons with the name Feilbelmann, there is Alexander Feibelmann from 
Rülzheim, a Jewish teacher in Hassloch. Not surprisingly, the number of persons listed 
under each family name varies widely. There are several pages of listings of persons with the 
surnames Levi or Levie, while only 16 listings for persons with the name Lehmann. 

1 would like to stress that this is a bibliography, not a collection of the documents 
themselves. Researchers interested in these documents will have to turn to the various 
archives listed. 

Copies of the Rheinland-Pfalz series are available at che United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum, the Leo Baeck Institute and the New York Public Research Libraries. 
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IN 
SEARCH OF 
MEANING 


EXCERPT FROM A FAMILY HISTORY 


BY GEORGE ARNSTEIN 


GENEALOGISTS VARY IN THEIR SKILLS AND INTERESTS. Some are avid in their pursuit of 
ancestors, with emphasis on names and dates; others—I include myself—try for a bit of 
social context, an attempt to evoke periods long gone by, to learn more about the forces 
which shaped us, primarily indirectly, as we are today. 

Although I am writing not a social but a family history, the records reflect wealth 
and poverty, bad faith and litigation, rise and fall. For one aspect of success there is the 
thoughrful and comprehensive book by Selma Stern, 7he Court Jew (1950). It provides 
context because Veit Neuburger, an ancestor in Buchau, and Joseph Maendle were 
appointed Hof Faktoren, “court Jews,” in Buchau. Michael Neumann in Randegg [ne 
Levi in Hohenems in today’s Austria, before last names were mandated in 1813] was 
appointed a purveyor of the Austrian court. Kaiser Franz of Austria had earlier appointed 
two brothers in Hohenems as Hof Faktoren. Lazarus Josef Levi and Wolf Joseph Levi 
were honored in 1785 and 1797, respectively, as suppliers to the Imperial army against 
Napoleon.' Here is an excerpt from Stern: 


The Jews of the nineteenth century represented a mature and well-developed type. 


"The processes of emancipation and assimilation had gone as far as they could 
under the circumstances, and the Jew had absorbed the spiritual and cultural 
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values of the world around him. The Jew of the baroque had a more difhcult task 
and a harder destiny. No one led him; no school or university guided him; there 
was no mighty spiritual movement....It has been said thar social and economic 
revolutions precede intellectual ones, that the material situation of a society 

must be changed before men are ready for a spiritual revolution. This was the 
very task the Court Jews accomplished. By transforming the economic situation 
of the Jews, they shattered the social foundations of the ghetto and made their 
coreligionists of the following generations receptive to the new ideas of their time. 
(p.xiv) 


Stern suggests that “An attempt to understand our road through the centuries can make 
our destiny easier to bear.” The lessons of history, however, may well be limited, as 
suggested by an anecdote from Charles A. Beard who served as President of the American 
Historical Association in 1933. When asked to write an article,? he declined the honor as 
well as the honorarium, saying that he knew only four lessons of History: 


... The grind of the mills ofthe Gods 

.. That Power corrupts 

.. That the bee robs the flower it fertilizes, and 

... That when the night is dark, you can see the stars. 


Ina recent history ofthe Warburg family, Ron Chernow developed an interesting 
summary. Without suggesting that my ancestors were like the Warburg bankers, the 
summary seems relevant and applicable: 


The German Jews were a people ship-wrecked by history... Arguably the most 
productive group of Jews in history, they were also, in many ways, the least 
typical. Few groups have been so admired for their achievement or so maligned 
for their attitudes. Persecuted by other Germans as too Jewish, they were often 
scorned by other Jews as too German. Their existence rested on a tenuous illusion 
‚ofacceptance until the Nazis came along and tore that dream to tatters: People 
still puzzle over why these bright, industrious people were so blind to a moral 
threat to their existence. In frustration, some Jews deny them the dignity of their 


wragedy. 
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HOLOCAUST 
RECORDS AS 

A SOURCE OF 
HISTORICAL AND 
GENEALOGICAL 
INFORMATION 


BY PETER LANDE 


RESEARCHERS SOMETIMES THINK OF HOLOCAUST RECORDS as irrelevant for genealogical 
Purposes or merely as a way to locate lists of persons who perished. On the contrary, they 
can be a valuable source of information on individuals, families and even communities. I 
will not attempt in this brief article to list che thousands of possible sources of information 
available in books, films, on the web or in any other form. 1 will simply describe two 
examples of valuable resources, which I hope are useful both as illustrations of the nature 
of available information, and also as specific sources of information for persons researching 
German and Austrian Jewish families. 

The Dachau concentration camp, the first major camp established in Nazi Germany, 
requires litdle explanation. What is helpful to genealogists is the wealth of information 
available from Dachau camp records, Though not the largest camp, with somewhat 
over 200,000 prisoners over its “lifetime,” it happens to be one of the best-documented. 
Moreover, thanks to the initiative of the Jewish Genealogical Society, a large proportion 
of the names of prisoners, wich additional personal information, is already available on 
CD-ROM, and, gradually, on Jewishgen’s Holocaust database (www.JewisHGEN.ORG/ 
DATABASES/HOLOCAUST). At present this database contains about 100,000 names, largely, 
but incompletely, in names beginning with the letter A through B and it is expected to 
grow to about 150,000 names when completed. 
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In this article I focus solely on the first wave 
of Jews sent t0 Dachau, in 1938, with 
four examples, which illustrate the kind of 
information available from this source: 


Alftcd Marx, born 15 July 1904 in 
Ingenheim and resident in that town was 
sent to Dachau on June 28, 1938 and 
transferred to Buchenwald September 23, 
1938. 


Max Mendle, born on 16 August 1873 
in Foschach and resident in Munich 

at Bauerstrasse 9 was sent to Dachau 
10 November 1938 and died there 30 
November 1938. 


Hugo Morgenstern, born 2 August 1905 
in Boskoyitz and resident in Vienna 

at Franz Hochedlingstrasse arrived in 
Dachau 3 June 1938 and was sent to 
Buchenwald 22 September 1938. 


Ernst Morgenstern, born 4 December 
1906 in Vienna and resident there at 
Goblenzgasse 95. He also arrived in 
Dachau on 3 June 1938 and was sent to 
Buchenwald 23 September 1938. 


The Dachau records are unusually rich in information regarding its early establishment 
and the fact that many German and Austrian Jews were sent there temporarily after 
Kristallnacht. Much later, in 1944 and even early 1945, many East European Jews who had 
been imprisoned in Poland and Lithuania were sent to Dachau. 

Buchenwald records indicate that both Hugo and Ernst Morgenstern were released 
from that camp later in 1938. Judging by rheir absence from the list of Austrian Jews 
deported from Austria who subsequendy perished, one can assume thar they either did not 
return to Austria or emigrated directly from Germany or Austria. Where they went and 
whether they escaped—to a safe haven such as the United States or Palestine, or simply 
fled to a neighboring country only to be caught by the Nazis later—is difficult to establish. 
There are immigration records available in some countries, such as the United States 
and Switzerland. The records from neighboring countries and the concentration camps, 
however, are far more difficult to search, though progress has been made. For example, 
approximately two million names are available from official records (not testimonials) in a 
single database ar the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum. 

Turning from concentration camp records to community records, researchers interested 
in northern Bavaria should consult a list compiled by the Gestapo in Würzburg. This list, 
which should appear soon on Jewishgen, includes about 8,000 names of Jews, community 
by community, indicating whether they emigrated, moved, or were deported. One can 
see how families were split, some emigrating, some attempting to hide by moving to 
larger communities, and some (often the elderly) staying where they had resided until 
their deportation in 1941 or 1942. For example, there were six persons named Neustedter 
sesiding in Bad Kissingen. Three were deported to death camps and one moved back to the 
town where he had been born, while the other two emigrated successfully to the United 
States and Switzerland. Given this database, one can, in addition to establishing their fate, 
search backwards in their family histories. Only one of the Neustedters was born in Bad 
Kissingen; knowing where the others were born, and when, one can search community 
records elsewhere and perform additional genealogical research. 

"These are only two examples of literally hundreds of scattered sources of information. 
Are they easy to locate or search? The answer is clearly “no.” But in comparison to the 
status of records ten years ago, there has been a quantum leap in data availability and more 
information becomes available every month. Keep on looking. 
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A BRIEF 

HISTORY OF 
JEWS IN MONROE, 
LOUISIANA 


BY SANDRA JO DOERNBERG BLATE 
WITH DANA WASHINGTON 


“I DIDN’r KNOW THERE WERE ANY JEWS LIVING HERE,” are the typical first words of 
travelers and newcomers to the city who find their way to our temple for Shabbat or 
holiday worship. We understand completely. Monroe, Louisiana is at least a hundred miles 
from anywhere anyone’ ever heard of, let alone a major Jewish population center. Even 
some of the published Jewish travelers’ guides don't realize that we're here, and that our 
temple has been and continues to be a lively center of Jewish life in ways that seem to be 
absolutely typical of small Jewish communities in che deep South. Nonetheless, we are 
proud of our uniqueness as well. 

When you look at the map of Louisiana, you will find our community located on the 
banks of the beautiful and scenic Ouachita River in the northeast part of the state, about 
100 miles west of Jackson, Mississippi and as many miles cast of Shreveport. Monroe, the 
parish seat, and West Monrog, her sister city; together comprise the largest population 
center in northeast Louisiana, with about 150,000 people. The Precious Legacy Archives 
of Congregation B’Nai Israel documents Jewish families domiciled here beginning with 
the 1840’. These archives collect Judaic information from the communities located in the 
northeastern parishes where members or members of their families have resided. 

The third, fourth, and Afkh generation members of Congregarion B’nai Israel are 
descendants ofthe pioneers who sertled this arca. Jews are mentioned in writings dating 
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back to as carly as 1800, wich public records showing property transactions involving 
Jewish individuals prior to the Civil War. Our ancestors migrated to Monroe during three 
periods of time: 1800-1900, 1900-1920, and 1920-1940. 

Sertlement followed the usual pattern of establishing an organized community: first, a 
cemetery (in 1861), wich services in private homes; and then, on September 4, 1868, the 
congregation was chartered. The group that purchased the grounds for the cemetery was 
called The Hebrew Congregation Mennassas. Temple Sinai appears in Jewish publications 
and obituaries in the early 1900’s and continues to be mentioned until about 1915, 
but no carlier records to show how that name came to be can be found. The parish 
courthouse burned in 1871 and 1891; in che opening line of the B’nai Brith minutes 
book, the secretary reports that some critical records were lost in the 1891 fire. The Jews of 
the region have constructed three temples for worship in response to changing needs over 
the years, with the present structure of congregation B’nai Israel completed in 1961. 

The early Jews of North Louisiana settled mainly in four cities: Bastrop, Farmerville, 
Trenton, and Monroe. These four towns form an inverted triangle, wich Trenton and 
Monroe as the apex. Today, Congregation B’Nai Israel serves the Louisiana communities 
of Monroe, Bastrop (23 miles to the northeast), Ruston (40 miles to the west), Farmerville 
(33 miles to the northwest), Winnsboro (40 miles to the south), and EI Dorado, Arkansas 
(70 miles to the northeast). Despite the large geographic area encompassced, there are only 
about 100 families on the temple’s membership rosters which includes the families from 
the outlying areas who join us just for the high holidays, special events, and occasional 
Shabbat services. The early tombstones in the Jewish cemeteries (one in Monroe, one in 
Bastrop, and a Jewish section in Farmerville) reveal the migration patterns ofthe founding 
settlers of the community. It doesn't take long to realize that people from the Rhine River 
Valley in Europe on both the French and German sides followed one another to this 
geographic locale. Many of their descendants are still neighbors and friends. 

The city of Farmerville, Louisiana was a bustling riverport city on the banks of Bayou 
D’Arbonne. In its heyday, members of the Jewish community who served on its city 
council were Rudolph Haas and Jacob Marx, and one member ofthe community was 
the postmaster. History is repeating itself, as Jacob Marx has a great-great-nephew, Joe 
(Jay) E Marx III, who is running for a seat on the Monroe city council. Some ofthe 
Jewish families domiciled in Farmerville were the Hartmans, Seligs, Haases Arents, Steins, 
Laupenheimers, Marxes, and Gersons. Jews of Farmerville began migrating to Monroe 
because it was the city that grew. There are no practicing Jews living in Farmerville at the 
present time, but a Laupenheimer descendent still resides in Farmerville. 

The articles of incorporation for the establishment of B’Nai Sholom in Bastrop were 
recorded on December 20, 1877; but by the 1920s that temple was disbanded, and the 
members joined the Monroe congregation. From the years 1865-1891, three Silbernagels 
(one from Sonderheim, one from Niederlust, and one from elsewhere—A. Oehlber from 
Germany, a relative of the Silbernagels); two Heller men; Solomon Sugar; Moses Wolff; 
and M. Levy all served at various times on the Bastrop town council. How che Silbernagels 
chose Bastop to migrate to is unknown, but it was their parents who decided that their 
children would migrate to America in 1859. The information on the Silbernagel family 
was donated to the temple archives by two of their descendents. Leon Sugar served 
as the tax collector and as the clerk of Registers in the mid 18005. (The Sugar family 
migrated to Monroe in the late 1800%, and ar least five generarions of the family have 
lived there.) Bastrop's only Jewish mayor, J.B. Levy, served from 1908-1910. His major 
accomplishment was having the state of Louisiana change Bastrop from a village to a 
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town. It is presently the parish seat of Morchouse Parish. In 1924, Mr. August Leopold, 
a member of the Jewish community, was appointed sheriff to fill an unexpired term, 
selected because of his integrity. There are seven Jewish families presently living in the city 
‚of Bastrop. EI Dorado, Arkansas has a small congregation and its own historic temple 
building, bur some of their members celebrate the high holidays in Monroe because they 
do not have a rabbi. Although the Jewish population is very small, the town is proud of 
having had a Jewish mayor within recent memory. 

Charter members of the earliest Congregation B’nai Israel, founded on September 4, 
1868, were Joseph Hoffman, Isaac Shuster, Moses Fiebleman, Sigmund Meyer, Simon 
Marx, Henry Gross, and Henry Gerson, all of German descent. Rabbi Gluck was the 
first Rabbi to service the congregation. It has been said that some of the sermons where 
delivered in German since so many of the community spoke it. Descendants of many of 
the signatories to the original charter continue to live in north Louisiana today. 

Joseph Hoffman, from Rhineland-Pfalz, Germany, arrived in the United States in 1850. 
He settled first in Florida and then moved to Monroe, where he became councilman for 
the city. Monroe ‘s population was about 1000 when he arrived. Shirley Haas Snyder, 
one of his descendents, asked before her death that one of her children always maintain 
a membership in the Monroe synagogue. Her son, Charles Snyder of New Orleans, 
maintains a membership. Charles and his sister, Sue Snyder Levy Barton, have continued 
the tradition of congregational participation. He is a past president of Temple Sinai in 
New Orleans, and she is a past president of Temple Sinai’s sisterhood. 

Isaac Shuster's daughter, Etta, was active in the temple. She was one of che women who 
made the matzah balls for Passover during the 1930s, and '40s. The author remembers 
visiting Ms. Etta with her grandmother Krauss. By the 1940, there were no members of 
the Fiebleman family domiciled in Monroe. Sigmund Meyer worked in Marion, Lousiana 
before he moved 10 Monroe in 1865. His daughter from his second marriage, Blanche 
Meyer, married Edgar Florsheim. Jonas Meyer, another member of that family; served as 
a councilman in 1888. The Meyers had a large mercantile store called Meyer Brothers. 
Many members ofthe Jewish community worked for them and chen went into business 
for themselves. Two of there employees who went into business for themselves were Sig 
Haas and Sol Cahn. The store burned in the late 1800s and was never rebuilt. 

Simon Mark was born in Bavaria and married Fanny from Boblingen, Bavaria. He 
became a naturalized citizen in 1852. Their children were Joseph, Florentine, Ada, Esther, 
Deborah, and Lee. The family later moved to Gibsland, Louisiana and then to New York, 
though the records are unclear as whether the city or somewhere in the state was their 
destination. 

Henry Gross’ descendants still live in Monroe and are active in the congregation. 
Caledonia “Callie” Gross, his daughter, was in the first confirmation class in 1874 and 
was the mother of Leon and Esther Sugar. Leon Sugar married Marie Heller of Camden, 
Arkansas. Marie was related to Rabbi Bernhard Felsenthal, who was a rabbi in Arkansas 
and then moved to Chicago, where he established the first Reform temple in the city, 

His brother, David, was born in Münchweiles, Germany in 1833. In the fall of 1861, he 
settled in Camden, Arkansas and joined the Confederate army. In 1862, he was captured 
by General Grant at Fort Donaldson, Tennessee and taken to Fort Butler in Springfield, 
Illinois. Rabbi Felsenthal was a personal friend of Abraham Lincoln. He was able to get his 
brother David released from prison on a Parole of Honor, which meant that he promised 
he wouldn’t fight again. David chen returned to Camden, Arkansas. 

Mr. Henry Gerson purchased the land for che cemetery. Roseann Marks, his 
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descendant, works in our archives and is very supportive of the temple. His daughter 
married Ferdinand Levi, who was from Bavaria. Harriet Gerson, another of his children, 
was also in the first confirmation class. She married Jake Simon from New Orleans. 

Immigration to the Monroe arca continued to contribute o the growth of the 
community. Joseph, Simon and Julius Lemle moved to Monroc from Bavaria in the 
late 18005. The Krauss branch of the author’ family moved to Monroe because they 
had known Julius in Germany. Julius Lemle married Retta Shlenker who was born in 
this country. The Shlenker family of Germany would find their way to Monroe from 
Mississippi. Some of them would marry Masurs. The Masur family came from Tilsit, 
which has been a part of East Prussia and Poland. They operated a very fine department 
store called “The Palace.” Another member of the family ran a men’s store, D. Masur and 
Son. Both stores are out of business now. 

The Kaliski family of Posen, Germany found their way to Monroe in 1870. J.L. 
Kaliski, Sr. first went to Memphis, Tennessee and then moved to Monroe. He served 
on the Ouachita Parish school board and then as the superintendent of schools, having 
received a college education in Europe. He also served in the Louisiana State Legislature 
as a representative. While in the legislature, he was responsible for the placement of the 
Louisiana Training Institute (now called Swanson Correctiona)) in Monroe. 

Other families who migrated from Germany during this period were Solomon Marx, 
Theodore Marx from Ingenheim (came through the port of New Orleans); Henry 
Rosenbaum; David Seligman; David Steinau; Benjamin Weil and his father from Bavaria; 
Solomon Kern of Bavaria; Henry and Edward Haas of Bavaria; Herman Block; S. 
Solomon Blum; Joseph Levy and his nephew Michael Levy from Lower Rhine; and Jacob 
Seligman. His family still resides in Bastrop, as well as in Monroe, after coming to Monroe 
from Louisville, Kentucky. The Lowentritt family has lived in Winnsboro, Louisiana, 
since the 1800s. They have farmed cotton in Mississippi and ar one time had a store in 
Winnsboro. Phillip Lowentritt is the only Jewish person left there. At one time, there were 
about halfa dozen families living there. 

The Jewish men of Northeast Louisiana have fought in Americas wars from the Civil 
War to Viet Nam. Selman Field in Monroe housed the flight training base for air aviation 
in World War II. Many thousands of men from all over the country were stationed here. 
Selman Field was activated on June 15,1942 as a navigation school, elevating the field at 
Monroe to national prominence for the war effort. Since there were thousands of Army 
Air Corp men stationed here, the whole town became involved in offering hospitality 
to them. The Jewish community of Monroe opened not only the temple to the service 
personnel, but their homes as well for home-cooked meals. Every Sunday, an open house 
was held in the social hall of the temple, which was then located on Jackson Street. 
Several young women in the congregation met their spouses at the Sunday afternoon 
socials where true love blossomed. Leslie Abramson married Irving Leibowitz of 
Brooklyn, New York; Rose Elaine Masur married Stan Albert; Rose Doris Hyman married 
Robert Kahn, and the couple moved to Indiannapolis; Dodie Hart married Jerry Perkle; 
and Sydney Marie Loeb married Harry Balterman and moved with him to the suburbs of 
New York. Since many ofthe men were from Orthodox backgrounds, Kosher cuts of meat 
were served. There was a USO and a Passover Seder. Rabbi FK. Hirsch, who was our rabbi 
during that period, served as a base chaplain. One of the buildings that remains from that 
era has been converted into an aviation museum. Members of the congregation have been 
active in organizing reunions and working with the museum. 

"The Holocaust in Europe was felt in both Monroe and Bastrop. In the city of Bastrop, 


Mr. Jake Kern brought some ofhis German relatives to Bastrop where the Snyder-owned 
businesses and Seligman’s Department Store employed them. Mr. Max Kern worked 
for Seligman’s and managed the store in Columbia, Louisiana. Pap and Clifford Strauss 
brought to Monroe brother Jacob Strauss, his wife Jenny Freiberg her mother,and their 
children Margo and Helmut, all of Kircheimbolanden; and brother Max Strauss, wife 
Ellen, and son Ernest of Gauersheim; and niece, Helene Metzger Cymbal and her 
daughter, Bridgett Cymbal, Sol Cahn of Ruelzheim, Germany had migrated to America 
and settled in Monroe circa 1900. He would bring to Monroe his nephews Victor, Imgard 
and Oscar Cahn, and Kurt Ackerman. 

Our community has made sure that Judaism survives not only for ourselves, but for our 
children as well. To any travelers headed in our direction, we say, “Yes, we're here, and we 
plan to be for a long time to come.” 
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This article was originally published in Stammbaum 
mo. 23 and is reprinted here with revisions along with 
some additional items at the Jewich Historicul Institute 
that have some interest for researchers of Posen Province, 
namehy the holdings on Bromberg, 


These Jewich Historical Institute of Poland archival 
holdings lied on file carde for Posen Province have 
been translated into Englich. 


The fond number for the Posen Province items is Fond 
116. 


* Tähe public transportation vo plac Bankouy a major 
interchange of wolleycars and buses, and walk about 
500 ft; a taxi will get you about 200 feet loser. 


A LIST OF POSEN PROVINCE 
AND BROMBERG JEWISH 
COMMUNITY ARCHIVAL 
HOLDINGS AT THE JEWISH 
HISTORICAL INSTITUTE, 
WARSAW 


BY EDWARD DAVID LUFT 


Two RECENT VISITS TO THE Jewish HıstorıcaL Instrrure—ul Tiomackie 3/5, 00-090 
Warszawa, Poland”, telephone 011-48-22-821-83-12; HTTP://www.JEWISHINSTITUTE.ORG. 
rı—tesulted in the following list from its archival holdings, transcribed here and translated 
into English. The files are under the rubric of “Prow. Poznaß” meaning “Posen Province,” 
and “Bydgoszcz.” All of the fonds were acquired in 1945 when the Red Army turned over 
two train car loads of documents seized from retreating Nazi troops. The Institutes pre- 
1945 holdings have all now been entered into its card file, which is not yet online. The 
Institute continues to enter post-1945 fonds into its archival index list. The holdings cover 
all parts of Poland and some other places as will be cvident from perusing the list below. 
What is achually there requires a fond-by-fond look. The staffis very helpful. The Institute 
maintains a library and museum as well, and many staff members speak English, German, 
and French. Some speak Hebrew and Yiddish. Photocopying can be arranged. 


ı Aschersleben— Register of birch, marriage, death, and divorce, 1811-1841 (actually in Saxony) 

2 Crarnikau—Acta specialia of the Jewish community administration...New school acta, 1876-1879 

3 Czarnikau—Acta specialia of the Jewish Corporation in Czarnikau concerning the granting of Hebrew 
religjous teaching, However, these documents actually relare instead to Fraustadt/ Wschowa, 1895-1901 

4 Fraustadt—Proclamations of he local Royal Government, 1869-1895 
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Fraustad—Acts of the Jewish Corporation administration concerning the appointment of a leader over 
the synagogue-police and the election of a synagogue chairman, 1834-1841 
Fraustade—Internal problems of che community, 1853-1987, 1904 

Fraustadt—Same, 1904 

Fraustad«—Correspondence, 1863-1896, between representatives and the community and vice-versa. 
Fraustadt—Establisbment and orders over the assessment of taxes by che Corporation, 1881-1907 
Fraustadt Opening of the synagogue, 1895 

Fraustadt—Appcals for free-will donations for convicts by board members ar public services, 1881- 
1913 

Fraustad«—School matters, 1910-1914; 1927-1933; 1850-1865 

Fraustadt—Cemetery matters, 1890- a 
Fraustadt—Synagogue architecrural drawings, III 1896, VII, 1897, and seating plan with names 
Fraustade—Racord of the bill for che repair order of the women section of che synagogue 
Fraustadt—Acıs of the Jewish Corporation administration concerning the establishment of che order of 
the prayer service, 1834-1862 

Fraustadt—Synagpgue building locations for the new synagogue, 1885-1891 
Frausmadt—Acta concerning the cemetery buildings, 1881-1897 

Fraustade—Acta of the Jewish Corporation administration concerning the renting our of che mear-tax, 
1827-1846 

Fraustade—Cemetery cortespondence, 1878, 1917 

Fraustade— Testament of Wolf Pinkus Cohn, 1883-1889 (Nathan Cohn) 

Fraustade—Aeta concerning the legacy of Jacob Rawak, 1833-1844 

Fraustadt— Testament of Moritz Eisner, 1880-1881 

Fraustadt—Correspondence in the matter of W. Wolf, 1885 
Fraustadt—Record of the bills for the year 1848 

Fraustade—Award certificate for the Jewish school, 1888 (1855) 

Fraustadt— Finance matters, 1892-1905, 1919 

Fraustadt—Cash records, 1937-1938 

Fraustadt—Local budget for 1 April 1937 to 31 March 1938 for the synagogue community of 
Fraustadt, 1937-1938 

Fürch—Correspondence In the matter of deposing Rabbi Dr. Loewi, 1835-1845 (actually in Bavaria) 
Heidingsfell——Synagogue regulations, 1843-1843 (actually in Oberfranken, Bavaria) 
Posen—proclamarion of che rebuilding of the burned synagogue in Jutroschin and 3 private letters, 
1860-1868 

Posen—Preacher Bahr's collection of songs (printed) for the synagogue in Kempen, 1816 
Koronowo-—List of Jews not eligible for naturalization but who cannor be deported, 1834 
Krotoschin—Cohn family (Salomon Löbl) 1830 from Krotoschin-Leipzig, 1847-1883 
Krotoschin—Deceased community members, 1846-1938 

Kosmin—General table of Jews for the budget year 1801/1802, 1801 

Koämin—Name index of the community members of the Jewish community of Kodmin, 1833 (from 
naturalization list) 

Kozmin—Assessment of the Jews of Ko2min for the levy for school contriburions for 1837-1839 
Koschmin—Album of the first class of che Jewish school in Koschmin, 1871? 

Koschmin—Births, 1821; register of schoolchildren, 1834 and 1872 

Lissa—Several documenss; kerubah in Hebrew, 1807; documents and photographs of Hernsstadt 
family in Lissa 1838; order for Moses Schwerin to present himself as a conscript, 1839 
Lissa—Acta of oath-takings concerning the matters of 1839 in 1840-1844 

Lissa— Family uee ofche Kann family of Lissa in Posen, 1933-1936 
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Lissa—Genealogical origins of the Jewish families from Lissa 
Lissa—Bill of income and expenses of the associated community of Ortmachau, 1856 
Petrikau—Acta manualia [handwritten] of Criminal Director Grimm in matters of the Jews in Petrikau 
as well as the Starost [governor] in Petrikau v. Przeluski, n. d. (actually in Congress Poland) 
Pleschen—Index of Pleschen families with birthdates, 1785-1846 

Pleschen—School matters. Arta specialia, 1834-1838 

Posen—Arta of the Auerbach family from Posen, n. d. 

Posen—Instructions to administrative officials, 1835 

Posen—Prayers and ceremonies for the Sabbath and che high holidays, in Hebrew, 80 pp. 
Rackwirr—Actz of the Association of the synagogue community of Rackwitz, Posen district, 1897 
(1851-1906), correspondence 

Rawitsch— Various matters, including the synagogue in Schneidemühl, 1790, eıc., 1790-1844 
Rawitsch—Printed items, prayers, and photographs, 1814-1878; Chevra kadisha, Gerson 

Neustadt, and Aron of Rawicz, gravestones 

Sarne—Starutes, 1869 

Schlichtingsheim—Correspondence concerning the synagogue, 1825-1863 
Schönlanke—Handwritten acıa of Justice Commissioner Börner in matters of the Jewish community as 
well as pleadings before the local Royal Government of Bromberg, the tax office, 1839-1842 
Schwersena Acta manualia (handwricten] of übe synagogue in Schwersenz in budget matters, 1796- 
1833 

Schwersenz—Taxes for the church, 1781-1846, 1827 tax 

Schwersenz—Taxes for the church in Jarotschew and other matters, 1827-1839 taxes 
Schwersenz—Court orders concerning financial matters, 1826-1848 

Schwersenz—Acta of she administrative officals of che Jewish Corporation of Schwersenz concerning 
their own liability, 1834-1849 

Schwersenz—Correspondence, 1849, financial 
Schwersenz—Court orders concerning the synagogue building, 1823-1851 

Schroda—Acta of the Jewish Corporation concerning the Rower-money, 1830-1835 
Unruhstadt-Kargowa—Acta generalia containing orders and instructions about the offioe management 
ofthe administrative officials, 1837-1869 

Unruhstadt-Kargowa— Financial matters, 1849 

Unruhstadt-Kargowa—Bill and record of ıhe bill of che Jewish Corporation cash office, 
correspondence, 1848, 1849, and 1863 

Unruhstade-Kargowa—Synagogue places and taxpayer list, 1889-1891 

Wirkowo—List of the births in che police district of che magistrate of Witkowo of the Jewish believers, 
1823-1829 

Witkowo—Citizenship certificate of Loebel Salkind, 1814, Rothstein from Groß-Tschirnau 
Posen—Reports of the Jewish community representatives, 1864 (Gnesen?) 

Posen—1828 document in Hebrew on the buying of synagogue pews; statute of the society for tending 
the sick and burying the dead (Chevra kadisha) in Schmiegel (1886+), printed; Asener Neueste 
Nachrichten, "Das 25-jährige Jubiläum ehrenamtlichen Tätigkeit” [The 25-year anniversary of local 
volunteer activity], 1826 and 1906 

Posen— "Fair Days in Great Poland and Little Poland,” manuscript in German 

Personal documents of Samuel Heymann Mugden of Kempen, 1800-1873, and Prietschbach (birth), 
1841, Schmiegel, 1834-1893 

Various items on Posen, Sulmierzyce, Blaszki (in Congress Poland), Schneidemühl, 1922-1938 

Letter from the city of Gnesen to the Jewish community concerning the complaint of A. Wäldstein, 
1869 


”s, 


Tiktin's bequest of various items of Rabbi Tiktin correspondence on Pleschen, Posen, Krotoschin, 
Ostrowo, and Grätz, 1830-1884 


The following Jewich Historical Institute of Poland archival holdings are listed on file cards for the Bromberg religious 
(community 1838-1939, 35 fies in Inventory 104: 


10 Association of the Synagogue Communities in the Administrative District of Bromberg, including the 
all-German Association, reports, work applications for teachers of the Jewish religion, eorrespondence, 
and printed items, 1897-1900 
1042:5 Minutes ofthe Board; protocols, 1900-1921, 1923-1930, 1931 
104169 Minutes of the assernbly of representarives of che community, 1857-1861, 1862, 1863-1873, 1909- 
1912 
10410 Women’ groups, minutes, 1910-1921 
10411 Representatives of the community - Assembly - Executive branch 
142 Typed lists of members of the 17 commitrees, 1906-1916, 1925 (lists of voters), especially elections and 
eorrespondence with state authorlties; acknowledgments of letter receipts, 1937-1938 
10413 Personal documents of the cancer, Heinrich Lachman, from his employment application onward, 1912- 
1921, 112 pp 
10414 Donations, 1838-1913, 172 pp. Coples for che community and related correspondence 
104115:18 Foundations, legacies, wills 
15 Foundarlon in honor of Prof. Dr. Graetz 
1617). & E. Feibusch and G. Pink legacies: correspondence and financial documentation, to care for che 
graves 
18 Will ofthe widow Julia Salomon, correspondence about the testamentary legacy, 1887-1888, 1911- 
1920, 1897-1920, 44 +7 +3 + 120 pp. 
10419 Insurance policy for che Kehillah (1936 cheft of liturgical items), 1931-1938, pp. 1-89 
1042021 Correspondence re: youth organization, Hashomer Hazelr, Akiba, and Union of Jewish Youth 
and with Rabbi Dr. E. Sonnenschein + information on meetings of che board of che Jewish religious 
community of Bydgoszez, material help, and financial reports. 1931-1938, in Polish, German, and 
Yiddish. 20 + 42 + 21 + 526 pp. 
10422 Index of surnames of the members of the Bydgoszcz Jewish community for the ycar 1930, 30 pp. 
104234 Jewish religious community of Bydgoszez. Expenditures for the ycars 1919-1923, 287 pp.;and a 
portion of the book of income and expenditures for the years 1925-1933, 329 pp. 
104125.26 Assessments by the Jewish community on members, 1934/35 and 1937/38 
10427 Book of payments for executive employees oftthe Kehillah, 1934-1937 
10428 Notices to pay assessments, 1936; notices of execution for failure to pay assessments, 1933-1938. 
10429 Financial documents of the community; notices by the state to che community to pay taxes, social 
security, money owed 10 banks, and notices 10 pay for gas heating and cooking, 1934-1939 
104130 Correspondence with the city council and government with respect to water works, 1930-1936 
10451. Acıs concerning repairs of builldings and correspondence and contacıs to sweep chimneys, 1887-1912 
and 1928-1932 
104135 Yearly report by the Jewish Nonprofit Loan Society to the Kehillah, 1.04.1935-31.03.1936, 5 pp 
One additional file appears relevanı: 
103712 Ilse Feder, nurse, 1934-1940, born in Posen, 13.03.05-31.07.1913, records ofher residence 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JUDEN IN CHEMNITZ: DIE GESCHICHTE 
DER GEMEINDE UND IHRER MITGLIEDER 
Jürgen Nitsche & Dr. Ruth Rocher, eds. 
Michel Sandstein Publishers, 2002 

502 pp. 

Reviewed by Claus W. Hirsch 


This new book about the Jewish 
community of Chemnitz is a welcome 
addition to literature about the life, 

death and subsequent rebirth of Jewish 
community life in a German city. Written 
in German, the book should be of great 
interest to anyone with a connection to 
this German city because it contains a 
wealth of information about its Jewish 
ditizens. Juden in Chemnitz was published 
with che cooperation of the Salomon 
Ludwig Steinheim-Institute for German- 
Jewish History in Duisburg and the 
Chemnitz City Archives. 

Chemnitz is a city of 253,000 located 
in the state of Saxony in the former East 
Germany. Between 1953 and 1990, 
while part ofthe Communist German 
Democratic Republic, it was known as 
Karl-Marx-Stadt. Chemnitz is equidistant 
between the larger cities of Dresden and 
Leipzig and only about 30 kilometers 
from the Polish border. 

Chemnitz is an ancient city. The city’s 
web site informs us that a Benedictine 
monastery was founded there in the year 
529 and that it began as a trading place 
along a salt route to Prague, The city 
was chartered in 1143 and was granted a 


monopoly in textile bleaching in 1357. 
In the nineteench century, a machine 
construction industry was started and 
the first German locomotives were 
made there. This historical background 
is relevant to the current book because 
several Jewish businessmen were closely 
tied to the textile industry in nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

Chapter I covers the development 
‚of the Jewish community in Chemnitz 
during the last third of the nineteenth 
century. Starting in 1837, between one 
and five Jews lived there in any given ycar; 
however, by 1867 Jewish migration to the 
city had accelerated and the textile firm of 
Moritz Philippsthal was established in the 
following year. The thriving industrial city 
attracted other young Jewish businessmen. 
In 1871 there were 95 people in the 
Jewish community out ofa population 
0f 68,229. Nearby Leipzig and Dresden 
then had Jewish populations of 2,564 and 
1,246, respectively. A synagogue seating 
685 was dedicated in 1899, by which 
time the Chemnitz Jewish community 
had exceeded 1,000. (The new synagogue, 
dedicated in 2002, seats 200 and serves 
a Jewish community of about 500 made 
up mostly of former citizens of Ukraine, 
Russia and other former states ofthe 
U.S.S.R.)! 

Chapter II deals with the Jewish 
community in the shadow of anti- 
Semitism. The author details incidents as 
early as 1919, following the end of World 
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War I, and early provocative incidents by 
the Nazis beginning in 1927. 

Chapter III covers Jewish education in 
Chemnitz between the years 1873-1942. 
Some educators stressed the patriotic duty 
‚of Jews to volunteer for service in World 
War I. 

Chapter IV details the life of various 
Jewish organizations and clubs, like the 
Makkabi-Sportklub, Bnai Brith, various 
women’ auxiliaries, homes for the aged, 
soup kitchens, various associations to aid 
the needy, and religiously-oriented groups. 

Chapter V is concerned with 
the bequests to Jewish community 
organizations. The author notes the 
contributions of Jewish community 
leaders to aid education, orphans’ homes, 
burial societies and other worthwhile 
causes. 

Chapter VI details the presence of 
“foreign” Jews in Chemnitz between 1880 
and 1938; several hundred were born 
in Poland but many more originated in 
Leipzig. 

Chapter VII discusses the role of 
Jewish soldiers in World War I. Jewish 
participation in the “Great War” has 
been well documented, and several 
articles on the subject appeared in earlier 
issues of Stammbaum. The German- 
Jewish community fielded an estimated 
100,000 soldiers, airmen and sailors? 
while the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
provided about 300,000.? Chemnitz did 
its part: an estimated 350 served and 43 


Nores 


1 Private cortespondence from Jürgen Nitsche. 

2 German-Jewish Soldiers in World War I, by 
Claus W. Hirsch, in Stammbaum no. 10, December 
1996, pp. 21-24. 

3 Jewish Soldiers in che Austrian Armed Forces, by 
Erwin A. Schmid, in Stammbaum no. 19, Summer 
2001, pp. 36-38. 

4 Private correspondence from Jürgen Nitsche. 


fatalities were recorded — nearly the entire 
population of senior students, according 
to one observer. 

‚Chapter VIII describes the prominent 
role of Jewish businessmen in the city’s 
economy. Highlighted are the glove 
factories of Sigmund Goeritz, A.G. and 
Gebr. Becker/Eduard Becker Söhne, A.G. 
and the Gebrüder Goeritz, among others. 
Many photographs accompany the text, 
here and throughour the book, and there 
are helpful street maps showing the names 
and addresses of Jewish businesses. 

Chapter IX covers distinguished 
Jewish department stores, particularly 
those of the Tietz and Schocken families. 
Later chapters discuss the place of 
Chemnitz Jews in the legal and medical 
Professions as well as the worlds of art 
and architecture. In addition, the authors 
provide information on the expulsion 
and murder of Jews during World War 
Land the subsequent rebirch of Jewish 
community life in Chemnitz after 1945. 
Today, Chemnitz has a Jewish community 
estimated to number 500 compared with 
a probable peak, estimated ar about 4,000, 
in 1924 and only 12 as recently as 1989/ 
90.* 

Detailed cemerery records (1,247 
graves) appear between pages 171 and 
467, with accompanying pictures and 
narratives relating to the lives ofthe 
deceased. Also included in subsequent 
chapters are lists of Jewish casualties in 
World War I and deportation lists of 
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World War IT. 

In all, this book is a compendium 
‚of data that any genealogist with ties to 
the Chemnitz Jewish community will 
appreciate. A data bank on Chemnitz lists 
over 3,000 Jewish entries for the city (not 
all names in the data bank appear in the 
book). The data bank can be accessed at 
HTTP://WWW.JUDEN-IN-CHEMNITZ.DE. 
Ir should also be noted that this book is 
more easily available through German 
Web sites like HTTP://www.AMAZON.DE. 


FROM PRUSSIA WITH LOVE 
By Ehud M. Z. Cain (Chaikin) 
Sel-published by the author, 2003 
500 pp. 

Reviewed by Werner 5. Zimmt 


"This, the second book of family history 
by Udi Cain, is genealogy, history, and a 
picture of Jewish life and culture in the 
Grand Duchy of Posen (Poznan) from the 
seventeenth ro the twentieth century. 

The book contains family trees, family 
histories, detailed information about the 
more prominent members of the author’s 
family, wiht more than a hundred pages 
‚of photographs. These include people, 
documents and scenes from the cities 
where his family lived. Just assembling 
these must have been a monumental task, 
and must be admired. How many of us 
have boxes of old photographs of those 
whom we know are relatives, yet have no 
idea who or where they are? Cain was able 


to identify all of the ones in the book and 
many have dates and annotations. 

It is fascinating how much family 
history the author was able to gather and 
document. The information is not limited 
to dates of birth, marriage, and death; 
he lists professions, shows circumeision 
records, and other documents as well. 

What really makes the book so 
valuable to those who are not members of 
his family is the background information 
about the circumstances in which his 
family lived. The province of Posen was 
absorbed by Prussia during the partition 
of Poland in the late eighteenth century. 
Until then the Prussian monarchs had 
successfully controlled the size of their 
Jewish population. For instance, Frederic 
the Great, even as he admired Moses 
Mendelssohn, despised most Jews, and 
only allowed a few rich emigrants from 
Austria to settle in his domains. Now, 
after acquiring Posen, Prussia suddenly 
found itself in control of a large Jewish 
population, and had to determine how 
to deal with this situation. This not only 
worried the Prussians, but also their 
neighbors; Russia sent a note to the 
Prussian government, warning that any 
attempt to expel Jews and drive them into 
Russian territory would be considered an 
act of war. 

These events had a profound effect on 
the Jewish population, much of which 
is reflected in this book. The author 
has assembled an impressive amount of 


documentation and information, and 
anyone who has family that came from 
Posen and wants to know how they lived 
should read this book. 

Since Cain is Israeli and lives near 
Jerusalem, the book is written both in 
Hebrew and English. I cannot comment 
on the Hebrew part. Much of the English 
section is comprised of contributions 
from several volunteers who translated 
German documents and histories. In 
addition to assembling the author's 
family history, the book accomplished 
something else worthwhile: it became the 
catalyst for the translation ofa number of 
chapters of the collection of town histories 
assembled by A. Heppner and ]. Herzberg 
between 1890 and 1920, and published 
under the title “Aus Vergangenheit und 
Gegenwart der Juden und der jüdischen 
Gemeinden in den Posener Landen” [The 
past and present of the Jews and Jewish 
communities in the land of Posen]. This 
book assembles the histories of scores of 
small and large communities in Posen, 
citing references available at that time, 
describing the communities and their 
relations with their non-Jewish neighbors, 
and listing any noted members of the 
congregations. Unfortunately, only a few 
selected communities are included; more 
than a hundred others are still available 
only to German-speaking researchers. 
The following town histories are given: 
Filchne, Graetz, Jaratschewo, Kempen, 
Kurnik, Obornik, Rawitsch, Rogasen, 
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Schneidemühl, Schocken, Schrimm, 

and Zerkow. There is so much similarity 
berween these town histories that one can 
get a flavor of what life was like for the 
Jews in other towns from reading these 
stories. 

The book also contains translations 
‚of many other documents and histories. 
For example, in 1927 a club of former 
Schrimm residents and their descendents 
living in Berlin attended a lecture given 
by Rabbi Hermann Schreiber, deseribing 
his childhood memories of Schrimm. It is 
a moving document, and gives a picture 
fthe lives of our ancestors that you will 
never find in history books. Nostalgic? 
Yes. Informative? Very much so. 

There are copies of instructions to the 
congregation of how to behave in public 
and in the synagogue, motivated in part 
by complaints from the civil authorities. 
There are warnings about payments of 
taxes and dues. The lives of our ancestors 
were different from our lives, and yet they 
were also very similar. One member of 
Cain’s family belonged to the “Deutscher 
Ostbund,” a patriotic organization that 
hoped to liberate the “eastern lands” (East 
Prussia and Posen) to Germany after 
World War I 

The book has several indices in English 
and Hebrew. One lists all the names 
alphabetically. The table of contencs lists 
the towns that are described. These make 
it easy to determine if any one of interest 
may be included. Only the photographs 


are not indexed or paginated. A map of 
Posen might also have been useful. 

It is a book worth owning, and it 
seems a shame that one cannot walk into a 
bookstore and buy it. The author, however 
will sell it at a very reasonable price. See 
below for details. 

Available directly from the author 
$20 by registered surface mail, $30 by 
registered airmail. 

To place an order, or for additional 
information, contact Udi Cain by email 
(HAIKIN@NETVISION.NET.IL) Or post 
(Moshay Orah 135, D.N. North Judea 
90880, Israel). 

Visit his website at urrp:// 

USERPAGES. WITTENBERG.EDU/DKAZEZ/ 
FAM/ÜD1/BOOKS.HTML. 


BUCH DER ERINNERUNG: DIE 

INS BALTIKUM DEPORTIERTEN 
DEUTSCHEN, OSTERREICHISCHEN UND 
TSCHECHOSLOWAKISCHEN JUDEN 
Wolfgang Scheffler & Diana Schulle, eds. 
München, 2003 

2 vols., 1072 pp. 

Reviewed by Peter Lande 


‚Buch der Erinnerung is an extremely 
useful addition to previously available 
information regarding the fate of the 
more than 31,000 German, Austrian 
and Czechoslovakian Jews who were 
deported to Larvia and Lithuania, where 
most ofthem perished. While partial 
deportation lists had long been accessible 


from different sources, this book pulls 
together all available information in an 
easily usable form. Moreover, for the non- 
German reader, it offers the entire text in 
English as well as German, 

The book has two major components. 
First, there are relatively brief essays, 
each written by a different scholar, which 
describe the deportation of Jews to Latvia 
and Lithuania from major cities, such as 
Berlin, Vienna, Leipzig and others, as well 
as from Theresienstadt. Then there are 
shorter papers on what took place when 
the deportees arrived in Kovno and Riga, 
as well as the far less known place, Raasiko 
(ncar Reval). 

Volume Two contains acmual lists, 
categorized by transport, which are 
followed by an easily usable alphabetical 
index to the names. Thus, not knowing 
where a particular person had been 
deported, one could, for example, look 
for the name Anna Land6, find that this 
name appears on page 106, and that 
she was born May 12, 1895 in Berlin 
and last resided in Berlin Zehlendorf at 
Schweitzerstr. 27. She was deported from 
Berlin to Kovno on November 17, 1941. 

Given the paucity of detailed 
information on the fate of individual 
Jews deported to Latvia and Lithuania, it 
was impossible to determine where and 
when individuals perished. The book does 
describe in general terms what happened 
to the deportees in aggregate—where and 
when large groups were murdered—as 
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well as noting where a few thousand 
surviving Jews were sent (mostly to 
Stutthof, though also, in some cases, to 
other camps in Germany). Luckily, there 
are records, though incomplete and of 
‚poor quality, for most of these places and 
the diligent researcher can look further 
in the hope that their relatives were one 
‚of these few who survived the initial 
deportation. 

This is a book which should be 
purchased by every library which collects 
Holocaust resources. I hope that it will be 
followed by similar books discussing and 
listing the deportees sent elsewhere, e.g. 
Auschwitz, Majdanck, Lodz and simply 
“Osten,” which usually refers to the death 
camps. 


HITLER’S JEWISH SOLDIERS: THE UNTOLD 
STORY OF NAZI RACIAL LAWS AND MEN 
OF JEWISH DESCENT IN THE GERMAN 
MILITARY 

By Bryan Mark Rigg 

University Press of Kansas, 2002 

528 pp. 

Reviewed by George Arnstein 


The title is quite accurate and the 
scholarship is impressive as che author 
describes the (mis)fortunes of an 
estimated 150,000 Germans with some 
Jewish ancestry who wore the swastika 
during World War II. He sets the scene 
with an exploration of who is a Jew 
under Jewish law — halakah - or under 


Israel's law of return, and more. He then 
necessarily uses the Nazi taxonomy with 
its elaborate quarter Jews, half Jews, and 
37.5% Jews, to explain the contortions 
ofthe Nazi regime in trying to set up 
racial regulations, sometimes modified 
by the conferral of honorary Aryan status 
or other exemption—"elemency’—to 
become “generals, admirals, navy ship 
captains, fighter pilors” and even a field 
marshal. 

Riggs occasionally juxtaposes Jews 
with Germans. The thrust of his 
account shows that these thousands 
of uniformed participants thought of 
themselves primarily as assimilated 
Germans—sometimes oblivious to their 
ancestry or sometimes secking to avoid 
it, but overwhelmingly the result of 
intermarriage. 

Riggs explores the German and Nazi 
distinction between mere military service, 
wartime service, and combat service. He 
has little of interest to direct genealogical 
researchers, even though he names 
names and relies on his 430 interviews 
(p. xili) or 258 interviews (table six) 
for the illustrative examples generously 
sprinkled throughout the book. For 
every generalization, for every change in 
policy, for every exception he cites one 
or more examples. There are historical 
data to show that there were Jews in the 
Austrian, Prussian and Bavarian armies, 
even a mention of Rabbi Leo Baeck who 
was awarded the Iron Cross First Class in 
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World War I. 

"The book is quite readable with 
interesting details chroughout, such as the 
deliberare and usually false admissions 
of adultery or incest to explain that a 
Jewish father was not in fact the true 
father, as shown in the opportunistic 
and spectacular example of Erhard 
Milch, the field marshal who ran the 
Luftwaffe, Rigg’s plentiful examples, well- 
documented among hundreds of citations, 
demonstrate the massive administrative 
problems in the face of an ideology 
which was consistent in its anti-Semitism 
bur vacillated while secking to codify 
it, sometimes conferring an “honorary 
Aryan” status. These decisions seem far 
more complex than current domestic 
attempts to deal with gays in the military. 

"To my surprise 1 tecognized two 
names: Heinz Bleicher, now a retired 
publisher near Stuttgart. He wrote an 
account: “I witnessed 8 May 1945.” And 
peripherally Rigg cites the anomaly of the 
German team in the 1936 Olympics. A 
fencer was elected to the team, while Gretl 
Bergmann, almost certain to earn a medal 
in the high jump, was kicked off the team. 
Today Margaret Lambert, a cousin ofa 
cousin of mine, lives in Jamaica. New 
York. 
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